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ROSES. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





“Rose, the woman of the flowers.”—Leigh Hunt. 
My daughter, there is nothing held so dear 
As love, if only it be hard to win; 
The roses that in yonder hedge appear 
Outdo our garden buds that bloom within; 
But, since the hand may pluck them every day, 
Unmarked they bud, bloom, drop, and drift away. 
My daughter, my belovéd, be not you 
Like these same roses. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment passed the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives for a third 
time, at the short session in Newport, on 
Thursday, May 27, by the decisive vote of 
48 to8. Its consideration was postponed 
in the Senate to the January session, by a 
vote of 22 toll. This postponement was 
accomplished by the influence of one mem- 
ber who lobbied his brother senators dur- 
ingrecess. The friends of woman suffrage 
do not consider this postponement as in any 
sense a defeat, but will be roused thereby 
to greater effort. 

Brown University will begin next fall to 
admit girls. This is honorable to Brown, 
and creditable to Rhode Island. 


_ 
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During the session of the Knights of La- 
bor Convention, a telegram was received 
from the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion greeting the Knights, indorsing the 
purposes of the order, asking that it de- 
mand for women workers the right to or- 
ganize, and recognize the right of women 
to the ballot. The telegram was signed 
Mary P. Spargo Frazer. A reply was 
drawn up by a committee of five, and sent 
to the ladies, informing them that working 
women were admitted to the order, and 
accorded the same privileges as men. 


+> 


The General Assembly of the Knights 
of Labor at Cleveland, May 31, recom- 
mended that ‘tthe workmen of the nation 
declare their intention to make election 
day the laborers’ national holiday, and 
that they devote their time on that day to 
looking after their interests. That they 
shall on that day guard the polls from the 
influence of the bribe-giver and the bribe- 
taker; and that on that day each work- 
man shall refrain from the use of liquor, 
so that he may exercise with a clear head 
his prerogative as a citizen, in the selec- 
tion of proper men to represent the peo- 
ple.” This is good advice as far as it goes, 
but it goes only half far enough. The 
Knights should also demand that the 
right of suffrage be extended to female 
citizens on the same terms as male citizens, 
80 as to secure a representation of ‘‘the 
people,” which does not now exist. 

With the coming of June and of the 
roses comes the vacation to most suffrage 
workers from the labors of the previous 
ten months—or if not a vacation, at least a 
diminution of effort. With the leisure to 
look back, the most noticeable thing in 
our cause is the increased activity of suf- 
fragists themselves during the past year. 
Old societies that had slumbered almost 
the sleep of death have awakened to new 
life. State societies have brought the ques- 
tion before their respective legislatures 
with persistent fidelity that is beyond all 
praise. Local societies have increased 
their work. Many new converts have been 
made. The press grows kinder. The out- 




















look is encouraging. ‘The gods help 
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those who help themselves.”” The more 
activity among suffragists, the sooner will 
the final victory come. The past ten 
months show an increased sense of person- 
al responsibility to this best of all causes. 
When this sense is deep enough and 
strong enough, our victory will be won. 
ecsanialiidinasuass 

At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. E. Put- 
nam Heaton presented statistics showing 
that in a majority of the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union, women are now eligi- 
ble to serve on school boards. Women 








| serve upon scheol committees throughout 


Massachusetts, and women are school 
trustees in some towns of New York. 
-— eee 





Women were prominent in the assem- 
blage of the Indiana State Prohibition 
Nominating Convention held at Indianap- 
olis last week. Dr. Mary F. Thomas 
served on the committee on resolutions, 
and briefly addressed the Convention. The 
following resolution was adopted by a de- 
cisive vote, and called out the greatest en- 
thusiasm manifested during the meeting: 
‘-We are in favor of equal political suf- 
frage, without distinction of sex.” 
++ 








A woman suffrage convention was held 
last Thursday afternoon and evening in 
Peabody, by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Rev. Messrs. Bolles 
and Israel, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, and Miss Cora Scott Pond 
made addresses. 
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Woman suffrage meetings will be held 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, during the coming month, as 
follows: 


Sunday, June 6, Methuen. 

Monday, June 7, Dorchester, Boston Woman 
Suffrage League. 

Friday, June 11, Brockton. 

Topsfield, at date not yet fixed. 


ee 


The Kingston (Canada) Women’s Medi- 
cal College is a success financially, over 
$600 being left inits treasury at the end of 
the college year, after deducting expenses. 
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Ruskin says that no one except a bishop 
or a bank director can be wicked enough to 
deserve hanging. Perhaps some indig- 
nant Episcopalian ladies remembered this 
saying, when Bishop McLaren delivered 
his address to the annual convention of 
the diocese of Chicago last week, and dis- 
cussed the proposal to let women vote in 
parish meetings—a measure of justice 
which the more progressive churches 
adopted years ago, and which is now gen- 
erally sanctioned by public opinion. ‘The 
Bishop paraded all the usual arguments: 
that women do not want to vote in parish 
meetings ; that the proposal to let them do 
so is ‘‘revolutionary ;” that the women are 
represented already ; that if grown women 
have a right to vote in church meetings, 
‘*voung misses of sixteen” have the same 
right; that ‘there are few women who 
fulfil the ideal of true womanhood ;” that 
the best men are now elected to office in 
the church, and hence the women could 
elect no better ones; that if women voted, 











there would probably be a more frequent 


change of rectors; above all—and it is an 
argument to which the Bishop returns 
again and again, as if he thought it espe- 
cially cogent—that this proposition has 
come up in the convention before, and has 
always been voted down. In former years, 
the Bishop says, he has not even felt 
obliged to speak against it. Now, it seems, 
he thinks the danger more imminent; for 
he devotes fully a third of his long address 
to this topic. 

Some one, it seems, had argued that the 
women, who raise so large a proportion of 
the church funds, ought to have a voice in 
choosing the men who are to spend the 
money. This suggestion gives especial 
offence to the Bishop, who finds in it a 
‘*simoniacal taint,’’ and intimates that an 
attempt to establish any connection what- 
ever between church privileges und money, 
savors strongly of ‘‘the sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” He adds, more reasonably, 
that it is not a case of taxation without 
representation, since the giving is volun- 
tary. Here, now, is the key of the situa- 
tion. If their consciences will permit 
them, let the Chicago ladies decline to 
raise any more money for the church until 
their reasonable claims are conceded. The 
church would soon be in straits, and we 
suspect that Rt. Rev. William Edward 
McLaren would undergo an enlightenment 
as sudden and complete as that which fell 
upon Saul of Tarsus in old times. 













GLASS ON WOMAN 


© FRE 
GE. mi 
The ying is a yerbatim of 


the admi address made by oug- 
lass in Tremoat ‘Temple, on Mouday even- 
ing, May 24, at the Annivergary Meet- 
ing of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association :— 


ADDRESS OF FREDERIQR. DOUGLASS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a long time 
since it was my privilege to address a con- 
vention of reformers in Boston. In my more 
youthful days, when slavery was the great 
evil of the land, and demanded the voice 
and vote of the humblest for its removal, 
it was often my lot to be a speaker upon 
such occasions. But since the abolition of 
slavery and the enfranchisement of the 
Freedman, both my occupation and my 
facility as a speaker have been considera- 
bly diminished. 

Yet I can truly say that it gives me very 
great pleasure to be again in Boston, and 
to stand upon this platform, and to say my 
word, however humbly and unskilfully it 
may be, for the cause of woman, 

When invited to be here, I was impelled 
to comply by three reasons: First, because 
I believe in the justice of the cause of 
woman; second, because I believe in ag- 
itation; and third, because I gratefully 
appreciate the services rendered by wom- 
en to the cause of emancipation. 

When I consider what was done for the 
slave by such women as Lucretia Mott, 
Lydia Maria Child, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Maria W. Chapman, Thankful South- 
wick, Lucy Stone, Abby Kelley Foster, 
Angelina Grimké, Elizabeth B. Chace, and 
other noble women, I not only feel it a 
grateful duty, but ahigh privilege, to give 
my voice and vote in favor of a larger 
sphere, and a broader liberty for the ac- 
tivities of woman. 

I, however, come before you with little 
confidence in my ability to assist your 
cause. I can add nothing to the force and 
very little to the volume of argument in 
favor of the claims you make. The most 
I can hope to do is to give back to you, in 
some humble measure, the thought and 
feeling common to all the friends of this 
movement. 

As in the days of the anti-slavery con- 
flict, so in respect of this cause, our mis- 
sion is the reiteration of truths familiar to 
all, for here, as elsewhere, there is nothing 
new under the sun. The terms new and 
old do not properly apply to any great 
truth or principle. Error may be new or 
it may be old. It has a oy and 
must have an end; but truth is neither 
new nor old. It is the fundamental law 
of the universe. It is from everlasting to 
everlasting, and can never pass away. 

It is upon this broad, unchangeable and 
eternal foundation that I base every right 
of man or woman, and I know of no cause 
which rests more squarely upon this foun- 
dation than the cause which this Conven- 
tion has assembled to promote. 

I congratulate you, my friends, upon the 
progress already made in fixing this funda- 
mental idea in the public mind and heart. 
I think a glance at the history of your 
movement is full of encouragement. 
——_ small and apparently insignifi- 
cant in its origin, though limited in its re- 
sources, though met at the beginning by a 
storm of derision, and threatened with ex- 
tinction, though the powers that be, in 
Church and State, opposed it, though the 
heathen raged and the people imagined a 
vain thing, its growth has been strong, 
steady, and irrepressible. Those who 
doubt the ultimate success of this cause 
will do well to remember, not merely what 
remains to be done, but what has already 
been accomplished. 

Fifty years ago, woman was but feebly 
recognized as a factor in the political civ- 
ilization of our country. She was almost 
unknown to the world as a platform and 
public teacher. Her silence in this field 
was akin to the silence of the grave. When 
she attempted to speak she started at the 
sound of her own voice; her mission was 
to be seen, but not heard. We have no bet- 
ter evidence of her progress to-day than 
is found in her complete triumph over this 
childlike timidity. I live in Washington, 
and often listen to speeches in Congress, 
but the most eloquent and able speakers 
in Congress do not speak with more self- 
possession or assurance of fitness than 
such women as Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Eastman and 
others. I am wrong, however, in asserting 
that woman was entirely silent in public 
forty years ago. She in fact made a good 
deal of noise more than twice forty years 
ago, and that fact illustrates the incon- 
sistency of the opposition still felt to her 
speaking in public. Her voice was then 
louder in song than it is now in speech. 
Even the disciples of Paul would permit 
her to sing in church, and would applaud 
her in the concert-room, and on the boards 
of the theatre. Her voice was never dread- 
ful or shocking until it was made to ex- 
press her own convictions of truth and 
duty. A vast and wonderful change has 
taken place in the public mind as to what 
is proper for woman in this respect. In 
her right of speech her victory is com- 
plete. ‘There is literally no language nor 
speech in which her voice is dot heard. In 
Europe as well as in America, thousands 
listen to her eloquence and applaud her 
wisdom. She jis hailed to-day, not only as 
an angel of beauty, but as an angel of 
peace, temperagce, and social order. 

Of course thig victory has not come all 
at once, without effort, without labor and 
suffering. No victory that is worth any- 
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thingto the world ever comes in that way. 
It is a part of the settled order of Provi- 
dence that the cross must ever precede the 
crown, and that battle must precede vic- 
tory. In bearing this cross and maintain- 
ing this conflict, woman has risen in grand- 
eur and glory, like the rainbow above the 
storm. 

In securing the right to think and to 
speak, the right to use her voice and her 
en, she has secured the means of victor 
n all other right directions. For speec 
is the lever that moves the world. In her 
ability to speak, write, and publish, organ- 
ize und agitate, she has a weapon superior 
to swords, guns, and dynamite; a weapon 
before which powers and principalities and 
all forms of oppression may well fear and 

tremble. 

A word of the wisdom of the movement. 

Whether intentional or accidental, this 
movement for the rights of woman has 
been conducted with remarkable wisdom. 
It has observed the expediency of doing 
one thing at a time, and everything in its 
order. ‘“*Without haste, without rest,” 
woman has shown that patience and per- 
sistence which has never vet failed of suc- 
cess in a good cause. Her first demand 
was not for suffrage, but for the right to 
think and speak for herself. Her next was 
a demand for a higher education and an 
enlargement of her opportunities for mak- 
ing an honest living. 

She has measurably compelled compli- 
ance with all these demands. She has un- 
barred the gates to nearly all the schools, 
colleges, and universities; she has made 
her way into all the learned professions; 
she has become both a discoverer and an 
inventor, and has greatly enlarged the 
boundaries of her industrial avocations. 

Forty years ago there were not thirty 
occupations open to woman. Now there 
are more than three hundred open to her. 

Wisely and well in the earlier years, 
woman demanded bread for her hungry 
sisters, and urged it with wonderful skill 
and effect. This was an appeal which 
went straight home to the heart of human- 
ity. The advocates of woman suffrage lis- 
tened to the reports from all the miserable 
abodes of their sex; from dark cellars; 
from dilapidated garrets; and told the 
story of glassy-eyed hunger, of shrivelled 
forms. of famished hands, with heart-melt- 
ing eloquence, for none could tell the story 
of woman like woman herself. 

Victor Hugo has said many true and 
touching things of the miseries of man, 
but he has said nothing more true or touch- 
ing than this: ‘tHe who has seen the mis- 
ery of man only, has seen nothing. He 
must see the misery of woman! He who 
has seen the misery of woman only has 
seen nothing. He must see the misery of 
childhood !” 

To man there are a thousand ways of 
escape, but only a few to woman. If this 
movement in behalf of woman had ac- 
complished nothing more than the enlarge- 
ment of woman’s industrial pursuits, it 
would have fully vindicated its right to be 
gratefully recognized as one of the most 
beneficent movements of the age. It has 
increased the number and variety of wem- 
an’s works in the world, and these results 
will continue and will increase. 

The progress of society is in the direc- 
tion of refinement and spirituality. Some 
form of grossness is eliminated with ever 
step upward of the race. It is in accord- 
ance with the divine order. Not that 
which is spiritual is first, but that which 
is natural; after that, that which is spirit- 
ual. The heavier kinds of labor, which re- 
quire toughness of fibre and great strength 
of muscle, will be done by machinery ; and 
mind, rather than muscle, will be increas- 
ingly demanded, as the wheels of progress 
rollon. In this labor of the mind, wom- 
an’s quickness of perception, delicacy of 
touch, and agility of movement, will give 
her superior facility in doing most of the 
needed work of the world. But whether 
this shall be so or not, it is evident that 
blindness and prejudice will yet have to 
admit that woman has a right to do any- 
thing and ye ey which tends to the 
perfection of the human soul and of hu- 
man well-being. 

But now I come to the point,-—the one 
insisted upon by this convention, and 
which constitutes the all-commanding 
claim set up by woman, namely: The 
equal right to participate with man in the 
government under which she lives. In 
this demand, she, more than all others, 
shocks the nerves and develops the great- 
est opposition of her fellow-citizens. It is 
the great right which includes all others, 
—and puts woman on an equal plane with 
man in all that. concerns the safety and 
welfare of the State and the nation. In 
that single right is contained the right not 
only to vote, but to be voted for; not only 
to appoint others to office, but to hold 
office equally with others. In a word, it 
implies all that is contained in the idea of 
complete and perfect citizenship. It means 
the ballot-box, the jury-box, the cartridge- 
box, and all the boxes connected with the 
safety, progress, and welfare of society. 

Considering the long and universal sub- 
jection of woman to the legal and political 
power of man, itis not strange that men 
for the moment stand aghast at the mag- 
nitude of this demand. It falls upon their 
ears like a trumpet-call from the barricade 
of domestic rebellion, to surrender. Nat- 
urally enough, the first feeling among men 
is ene of surprise, the next resentment, 
and the last a stubborn determination to 
hold the fort at all hazards. 

In order that woman should not give up 
the contest too soon, she should fully com- 
prehend the difficulty of sudden compli- 

(Continued on Second Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Rev. ANNIE H. SHaw took the degree 
of M. D. from the medical department of 
Boston University this week. 

Miss SusSAN B. ANTHONY has gone West 
to be the guest of her brother, Colonel 
Anthony, at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GOuUGAR sailed last Sat- 
urday for Ireland to study the Irish ques- 
tion among the people. She expects to 
return about Sept. 2. 

Miss MIZPAH BRECKINRIDGE, the daugh- 
ter of Congressman W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge, of Kentucky, is studying law, and 
will eventually practise with her father. 


Mrs. BUCKINGHAM is said to be the 
richest woman fruit farmer in California. 
She has an orchard a mile long, with row 
after row of pear, cherry, peach, and 
apricot trees. 

Miss ELIZABETH MILNE, teacher of the 
Douglas Cottage School at Linlithgow, 
Scotland, was evicted from her house, the 
other day, and her bedridden mother, 86 
years of age, was removed from her bed 
and placed on an easy chair on the way- 
side. She lay there for two hours and 
then expired. This is one of the most 
barbarous cases of eviction on record. 


KATE ROWSAND, a little dwarf who 
lately died, was known all over Europe as 
**Madame la Marquise.” After she had 
disposed by will of all her property, there 
remained her wardrobe. ‘Well,” said 
she, ‘‘my dresses and linen and everything 
that I wore must be far too small for the 
littlest child; but in order that some poor 
little girl may be made happy, I desire 
that the sum of ten pounds sterling may 
be applied to the purchase of twenty dolls 
of my size, which shall all be dressed from 
my wardrobe and given to orphans.” 


Miss ANNIE STEWART, of Dalhousie 
College, New Brunswick, has won the 
fellowship in mathematics for 1886-7 at 
the Bryn Mawr College. The fellowship 
is worth about $550. Miss Stewart is a 
daughter of the late Rev. Murdoch Stew- 
art, of Whycocomagh, C. B. She began 
her studies at University College, London, 
and has spent the last three years at Dal- 
housie College, where she graduated this 
spring as a bachelor of science with hon- 
ors in mathematics and physics. As fel- 
low, she will pursue the study of higher 
mathematics at Bryn Mawr during the 
coming year. 


Mrs. CLARISSA DAVENPORT-RAYMOND, 
of Wilton, Conn., completed her 104th 
year on Easter Sunday. Her house has 
since been entered by the burglars who 
have lately been operating in that village. 
The old lady was the first to hear the 
movements of the intruders. With her 
staft, which always stands at the head of 
her couch at night, she rapped the floor so 
vigorously that the burglars departed 
without securing any of the family treas- 
ures. She said that she was afraid they 
would steal her little Bible, which con- 
tained the family record, including her 
own birth at Stamford, April 25, 1782, 


CLARA VON STUDNITZ, publisher of 
Fiirs Haus in Dresden, Germany, a paper 
which has a circulation of 100,000 copies, 
exhibited, some days ago, models for in- 
struction in a handicraft introduced into 
Saxony by the Danish captain Causon- 
Kaas, in order to create an industry for 
poor unskilled people. The exhibited ob- 
jects were sent in by the readers of Fiirs 
Haus in order to compete for a prize 
which that paper offered for the best mod- 
el of a handicraft to be accomplished with 
little cost and skill, and yet likely to be 
sold in large quantities. The king and 
queen of Saxony expressed their high sat- 
isfaction with the exhibited objects. Cap- 
tain Causon-Kaas is sustained in his en- 
deavors by the Saxon Government. 


SALLIE HANSFORD, who lives near Lex- 
ington, Ga., is a woman of remarkable 
energy. Her husband has been bedridden 
with rheumatism for nine years, and she has 
had a family of four children to support. 
Last year she bought 197 acres of land, 
much of it original, forest, and with the 
aid of her two boys, fourteen and fifteen 
years old, cleared five acres. She cut down 
the trees, rolled the logs, split the rails, 
built the fence, and burnt the brush with 
their help, and raised last year nine bales 
of cotton, besides corn and peas enough for 
her own use. In addition to this she has 
done the cooking, and gone to market 
with eggs and chickens. She has bought 
her meat for the year, paid her store ac- 
count, and partly paid for her land. 
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SUFFRAGE. 





(Continued from First Page.) 

ance with her demand for suffrage. Large 
bodies move slowly, but they move. ‘The 
sun do move.” ‘The world has been goipg 
so long and with such force and steadiness 
in the wrong direction that it cannot turn 
all at once ina new and untried way. It 
is not altogether owing to man’s disposi- 
tion to trample upon the weak aud play the 
tyrant that he refuses to accede to wom- 
an’s demand for suffrage. He is not, as 
the wise Mrs. Howe has well said, *-Satan 
benind the scene.” He must be reasoned 
with a little as well as scolded a good deal 
—and in what I have to say I shall try to 
do both. It is not enough to assert that 
the right of wowan to suffrage is self-evi- 
dent, for against prejudice, custom, and 
superstition, nothing is self-evident. The 
longest wars and the fiercest battles that 
the world has ever seen have been waged 
where self-evident rights were involved. 
The late tremendous war between the 
North and the South was over the question 
whether a man is the rightful owner of 
his own body. The war for American in- 
dependence was a war for the self evident 
rights of the American people, as against 
the pretensions of a British king. ‘The great 
political fight now progressing in England 
is over the self-evident rights of Ireland. 
The eighty years’ war in the Netherlands 
was over the self-evidenc right of the peo- 
ple to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience. 

Indeed, it would seem in many cases that 
the plainer and simpler the proposition, the 
more widely and bitterly will men differ 
about it. Suffrage for woman,—self-evi- 
dent to us,—upon first blush, to the average 
man, seems absurd, monstrous, and shock- 
ing. But when he stops to consider and 
to ask his reason a few pertinent questions, 
the case will appear in a different light. 

In advocating the claim of the slave to 
freedom, the fundamental and unanswer- 
able argument was, that the slave is a 
man. In that one assertion was a whole 
encyclopedia of argument, and so I reason 
in regard to suffrage for woman. The 
question which should be put to every 
man and which every man should put to 
himself is, Who and what is woman? Is 
there really anything in her nature and 
constitution which necessarily untits her 
for the exercise of suffrage? Is shea 
rational being? Has she a knowledge of 
right and wrong? Can she disce:n be- 
tween good and evil? Is she a legitimate 
subject of government? Is she capable of 
forming an intelligent opinion of public 
men and public measures? Has she a will 
as well as a mind? Is she able to express 
her thoughts and opinions by words and 
acts? Asa member of society and a citi- 
zen of the State, has she interests like 
those of men, which may be promoted or 
hindered, created or destroyed, by the leg- 
islative and judicial action of the Govern- 
ment? 

When these questions are answered ac- 
cording to truth, the right of woman to 
participate in the government under which 
she lives, and which she is taxed to sup- 
port, does not seem absurd. 

I hold that there is not one reason, not 
one consideration of justice and expedien- 
ey, upon which man can claim the right to 
vote which does not apply eually to 
woman. 

If he knows right from wrong, so does 
she; if he is a subject of government, so is 
she ; if he has a natural right to vote, so has 
she; if she has no right to exclude him, he 
has no right to exclude her. 

If we turn to the constructive elements 
of the American Government, we are con- 
ducted to the same conclusion. ‘The Amer- 
ican doctrine of liberty is that govern- 
ments derive their right to govern from 
the just consent of the governed, that 
taxation without representation is tyranny, 
and the founders of the Republic went so 
far as to say that resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God. On these principles, 
woman not less than man has a right to 
vote. She has all the attributes that fit 
her for citizenship. Equally with man 
she is a subject of the law. Equally with 
man she is bound to honor the law. 
Equally with man she is bound to obey 
the law. ‘There is no more escape from 
its penalties for her than for him. When 
she violates the law in any way, or com- 
mits crime, she is arrested, arraigned, 
tried, condemned, and punished, like any 
other criminal. She then finds in her 
womanhood neither excuse nor protection. 
If the law takes no thought of sex when it 
accuses her of crime, why should it take 
thought of sex when it bestows its privi- 
leges? 

Plainly enough, woman has a heavy 
grievance in being denied the exercise of 
the elective franchise. She is taxed with- 
out representation, tried without a jury of 
her peers, governed without her consent, 
and punished for violating laws she has 
had no hand in making. 

If it be contended that government has 
aright to high intelligence for its direc- 
tion, and I think it has, woman possesses 
the required qualification. There is no 
branch of knowledge which man has mas- 
tered that she may not master. She is 
seen in all the learned professions. She is 
teacher, preacher, doctor, lawyer; why, 
then, may she not be a voter and a states- 
man? When the colored man was denied 
the right to vote because he did not know 
enough, I used to say, “If he knows 
enough to know the law, he knows enough 
to vote. If he knows enough to pay taxes, 
he knows enough to vote. If he knows 
enough to be punished for crime, he knows 
enough to vote. If he knows as much 
when sober as an Irishman knows when 
drunk, he knows enough to vote.” And 
so I can now say of woman. Now, after 
all, what argument can be brought against 
the conclusion thus reached? Is there 
anything in nature, reason, justice, or ex- 
pediency. against the right or propriety of 
extending suffrage to woman? 

‘The first and most plausible objection to 
what I have now been saying is in the as- 
sertion that woman is already represented 
in the government, that she is so repre- 





sented by her husband, her sons, and her 
brothers. 

On first sight this objection seems valid ; 
but. in point of fact, it is sophisticai and 
delusive. No man can be said to represent 
another, who has not been chosen by that 
other to represent him. In the old times 
it was said that the rich represented the 
poor, that the whites represented the 
blacks, that the masters represented the 
slaves, that the educated represented the iz- 
norant. But the vice of all these pretend- 
ed representations was the fact that they 
represented themselves, and, in the nature 
of things, could only represent themselves. 
The Germans have a proverb that ‘those 
who have the cross, will bless themselves.” 
And this is as true of the ballot as of the 
cross. If man could represent woman, it 
follows that woman could represent man, 
but no opponent of woman suffrage would 
admit that woman could represent him in 
the government, and in taking that posi- 
tion he would be right; since neither can, 
in the nature of things, represent the 
other, for the very obvious reason that 
neither can be the other. 

The great fact underlying the claim for 
universal suffrage is that every man is 
himself and belongs to himself, and repre- 
sents his own individuality, not only in 
form and features, but in thought and 
feeling. And the same is true of woman. 
She is herself, and can be nobody else than 
herself. - Her selfhood is as perfect and as 
absolute as is the selfhood of man. She 
can no more part with her personality than 
she can part with her shadow. 

This fundamental, unchangeable, and 
everlasting condition or law of nature is, 
to some extent, recognized both by the 

overnment of the State and of the nation. 
‘ven in the relation of husband and 
wife, the individuality of woman is pre- 
served. However united in feeling and in 
interests they may be, the law wisely rec- 
ognizes and treats them as two separate 
individuals, and as possessing two minds, 
two wills, and each mind and will equally 
entitled to be consulted independently of 
the other. Where the sale or transfer of 
property is concerned, the wife is consult- 
ed, in the language of the law, ‘separate 
and apart from ee husband.” With this 
fundamental principle supported by rea- 
son and by law, there stands another quite 
as familiar and quite as self-evident, name- 
ly, “The whole of a thing is more than a 
part;” a proposition as true of humanity 
and of human qualities as of anything 
else. All the men and women together 
are more than the women by themselves, 
or all the men by themselves. And if 
governments are strong or weak in pro- 
portion to the amount of wisdom and vir- 
tue by which they sre guided, it follows 
that that government is wisest and strong- 
est which is guided and controlled by the 
combined wisdom of all the men and all 
the women. 

A government by man alone is only half 
supplied with the sum of human excel- 
lence within its reach. It is a boat with 
one oar, a bird with one wing, a fish with 
one fin, and is crippled by its halfness. It 
is divested of woman’s intuitive nature, 
her quick sense of right and wrong, her 
tender solicitude for childhood, her ab- 
horrence of war, her love of peace and 
temperance. It deprives itself of her deli- 
eacy and refinement, and her conservative 
tendencies, and makes possible coarse, 
drunken, dissolute, and turbulent rulers. 

Believing, as I firmly do believe, that 
human nature, as a whole, contains more 
good than evil. lam willing to trust the 
whole, rather than a part, in the conduct 
of human affairs. 

But I come to another and far more pop- 
ular objection to the enfranchisement of 


woman. It is this: Suffrage will degrade 
her. It will drag her down from her pres- 


ent elevated position. It will plunge her 
into the muddy waters of politics. In this 
statement we have two objections chained 
together, and the one is about as unsound 
as the other, and yet’both are echoed over 
and over again with the utmost confidence 
in their soundness. What could be more 
absurd on the face of it than to pretend 
that to put woman ona plane of political 
equality with man is to degrade her, when 
the whole argument for making man the 
exclusive possessor of the ballot is based 
upon his superiority towoman? Does the 
possession of suffrage degrade man? If 
not, it will not degrade woman By 
means of suffrage he shares the honor, 
power, and dignity of the government 
under which he lives. And what suffrage 
does in this respect for man, that it will do 
for woman. ‘lo be made the political 
equal of her husband will invest her with 
a new consequence, a new responsibility, 
and anew honor. She will be consulted 
as to the kind and the quality of the men 
who shall make and administer the laws, 
who shall frame the policy, and control 
the destiny, of the nation. If this is to de- 
grade woman, [ should like to know by 
what means she can be elevated and hon- 
ored. 

But this is only one-half of the objection. 
Weare told she will be plunged—she is not 
to step into, not to fall into, but to be 
plunged into the muddy waters of politics. 
Plainly enough, the force of this objection 
lies in the plunging part of it. ‘There is 
something dreadful about being plunged. 
It makes one think of those dreadful lines, 
‘plunged in a gulf of dark despair!” But 
woman is not only to be plunged, but she 
is to be plunged into the muddy waters of 
politics! But how came politics muddy? 
Politics is the science of government, and 
to the eye of science as well as religion, 
‘to the pure all things are pure,” and there 
is no more reason for mud in politics than 
in any other branch of science. 

If there is mud there, it is there as an im- 
portation, notas an originalelement. You 
might as well describe your boots as mud, 
because you have stepped into the mud, 
or aman a horse, because you have seen 
him in astable. A man’s politics ought 
to be as pure as his religion, and there is 
no detilement in politics apart from the 
personal defilement and character of the 
men who exercise the right of suffrage. 

Besides, it is something more than an 





opinion, for it accords with all experience 





that woman’s presence, at the polls and 
every where else, is a conservator of man- 
ners, morals. and decency. 

But admitting this fact, says the objec- 
tor, it cannot be denied that politics will 
bring woman into uncomfortable con- 
tact with low, vulgar, und coarse men. 
Well, granting that it will, what then? 
Shall we violate a great principle of jus- 
tice and fair play because of such a liabik 
ity? Shall a necessary principle be disre- 
garded because of an us necessary incident 
connected with its application? Will you 
banish woman from the polls because of 
the vulgarity? Will you not rather ban- 
ish the vulgarity and admit the woman? 
But women have a complete answer to 
this objection in a separate ballot-box, 
where their votes can be deposited ey 
apart from the dreaded contact with vul- 
gar men. 

But men are over nice in this matter; 
more nice than wise. The danger does 
not justify the alarm. Woman is not en- 
tirely a stranger to the vulgar crowd. 
She meets it on the sidewalk, at the depot, 
in the market-place, in the street-car. in 
the theatre. She meets it on highways, 
byways, and railways, and everywhere 
knows how to preserve her dignity and to 
command respect If this be true,—and no 
one can well deny it,—why may she not do 
the same thing at the polls, where all she 
has to do is to drop a piece of paper pre- 
cisely as she drops a letter into a box at 
the postoftice? 

No matter who, what, or how many may 
be represented at the ballot-box, she rep- 
resents herself and only herself, and order, 
decency, and politeness, and is as far 
apart from the vulgar characters who may 
be there as are the poles of the moral 
universe. 

Again, if seclusion and absence from 
contact with the outside world were the 
best protection to womanly dignity, the 
harem would surpass the home. The 
caged, veiled. and cushioned women of 
the East, never allowed to be seen by the 
vulgar crowd, watched over by eyes as 
vigilant as the suspicions of despotism, 
would furnish the highest example of re- 
finement and virtue. But such is not the 
case. Enforced morality is artificial mor- 
ality. Itis the safety that never drowns 
because it never goes into the water, the 
virtue that never falls because never 
tempted. 

But there is another objection which a 
full and faithful discussion of this subject 
compels me to notice. It is this: it is al- 
leged that woman herself is opposed to 
the woman suffrage movement; that she 
is contented and happy. and is entirely 
satisfied with her condition, and would not 
have the ballot if it were given her by a 
change in the constitution. There is 
doubtless some truth in this statement, 
but it is manifestly not ‘*the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” If the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage really believed 
what they say on this point, they would 
not be at the pains and expense of writing 
long arguments, making long speeches, 
and preaching long sermons against the 
woman suffrage movement. ‘They would 
allow it to fall by its own weight and 
weakness. But is it true that woman is 
contented with her present condition, and 
would not have the ballot if it were given 
to her? It is a statement which may be 
fairly questioned. 

Years ago, I heard the same arguments 
employed against the abolition movement. 
The slaves were then contented and happy 
people, who would not have their liberty 
if it were given them; just as we are now 
told that women are contented and happy, 
and would not have the ballot if it were 
given them. It was not true of the slaves 
then, and it is not true of woman now. 
The same men who told us of the content- 
ment and happiness of the slaves were, at 
the same time, busy framing laws to pre- 
vent their escape from slavery. The same 
is being done now in Congress and in 
state Legislatures against woman suffrage. 
It must be admitted that my argument at 
this point does not dispose of this objec- 
tion conclusively. It does not follow that 
because the slave was not contented and 
happy in slavery, that women are not con- 
tented in their condition. Nor does it fol- 
low that because the slave wanted his free- 
dom, women want to vote. What I have 
said simply proves the probability of what 
is true. 

But what, after all, if it could be shown 
that women generally do not want to vote? 
That fact would not affect the right of 
others. It would not affect the rights of 
those who do want to vote. That one 
man does not want freedom is no reason 
why another man should be made a slave. 

It is for men to recognize the right of 
woman to vote, and leave to her, as they 
leave ‘to man, the option whether or not 
she shall vote. It will be time enough 
when they do that for them to announce 
that women will or will not vote. Should 
the right be once acknowledged, I venture 
to say that no President could ever be 
elected to that high office without the 
votes of women. The most persuasive 
eloquence of both parties would be em- 
ployed in gaining their support. Men 
who oppose granting suffrage would not 
be much behind those who favor it in so- 
liciting such support. But here is another 
objection, and one very much relied upon 
in opposing the extension of suffrage to 
woman, ‘‘She cannot perform military ser- 
vice. She is physically incapable of bear- 
ing arms, and cannot therefore fight the 
battles of the country.” ‘This objection, 
which seems so strong to those who bring 
it, has been answered a thousand times; 
it contains a vice and a weakness even 
more fatal to its validity than the objec- 
tion just disposed of. It founds one of the 
grandest intellectual and moral rights of 
human nature upon a purely physical 
basis. 

According to it, the basis of civil gov- 
ernment is not mind, but muscle; not rea- 
son, but force; not right, but might: it is 
not human, but bestial. It belongs to man 
rather as a savage, than to man as a civi- 
lized being. Were this theory of govern- 
ment sound, Sullivan, the slugger, should 
have more political power than Sherman, 
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the senator. ‘The burly prize-fighter should 
stand higher than the intelligent president 
of a college. 

Besides, this doctrine rnles out nearly 
all the great men of the world, for the 
profoundest thinkers and students are 
generally more distinguished for mind 
than for muscle. If those only who are 
strong enough to defend the country on 
the battlefield should be allowed to vote. 
one-third of all the men of this country 
would be disfranchised. 

All men over forty-five years of age and 
ali who have bodily ailments are exempted 
from military service. yet all such meu 
have the right to vote. The denial of 
woman's right to vote on the ground of 
physical disability appears not only wrong 
but mean, since it is a discrimination 
against her which is not applied to others, 
and by the strong against the weak. But 
it is not true that women cannot perform 
military duty. History affirms the con- 
trary. There is no more thrilling chapter 
in the history of the war in the Nether- 
lands than that which describes the de- 
fence of Leyden, where wives fought be- 
side their husbands, and sisters beside 
their brothers, and where the women were 
as brave and enduring as the men. In our 
late war she did exceptional military ser- 
vice in their care for the sick and wounded, 
in their administrative capacity, in the 
gathering and distributing of supplies, in 
the establishment and support of hospitals, 
and even in the planning of campaigns. 

But granting all that is claimed as to 
woman’s unfitness to perform military 
duty,—is not war exceptional, and peace 
the normal condition of society? Shall we 
base a right upon an exception, and disre- 
gard a right based upon principle? Is that 
logical and reasonable? What right have 
we to measure the rights of a human be- 
ing under civil government by a condition 
of things that excludes civil government? 
War sets aside civil government, and brings 
us under martial law. Under it, vice be- 
comes virtue; stealing, lying, and rob- 
bing excusable; and murder meritorious. 
Surely, ability to do those things should 
not be made the basis of political rights. 

But perhaps a more serious objection to 
woman's participation in civil government 
than either of the preceding ones, relates 
to its supposed effect upon the home. It 
is alleged that woman suffrage will intro- 
duce strife and division into the family. It 
is said that woman will be ranged upon 
one side and man upon the other, and that 
home will no longer be ‘sweet home,” and 
that peace and tranquillity will no longer 
dwell under the family roof. 

Now, such consequences would be 
alarming if they were necessary and in- 
evitable, but they do not appear to the eye 
of sober reason in any such light, and may, 
therefore, be rejected. It is assumed that 
difference of opinion in the State may be 
more safely tolerated than difference of 
opinion in the family, bound together by 
respect, tenderness, and love, and therefore 
more able to sustain such difference. It 
holds that, in order to have peace and 
tranquility in the family, the woman, the 
wife, the daughter. and the sister, must 
have no opinions of their own, or must not 
be allowed to express such opinions if 
they have them; that they must deny 
their intellect and conscience, and become 
moral, social, and intellectual monstrosi- 
ties, bodies without souls; in fact, like the 
gods of the heathen, have ears, and hear 
not; have eyes, and see not; and have 
tongues, and speak not. Certainly, « prin- 
ciple which requires such self-abnegation, 
such stultification and self-abasement, can- 
not be sound, or other than absurd and 
vicious. 

But, happily for the enfranchisement of 
woman, we have no right to predicate any 
such dire consequences. Husbands and 
wives differ in opinion every day, about a 
variety of subjects, and yet dwell together 
in love and harmony. How insufterably 
flat, stale, and unprofitable is that family 
in which no difference of opinion enters. 
Who on earth can want to spend his or her 
days asasimple echo? A body without a 
soul, a mind without an opinion, a mere 
bundle of thoughtless concessions, a light 
under a bushel, a talent buried in silence, 
a piece of intellectual emptiness and social 
nothingne-s? 

A difference of opinion, like a discord in 
music, sometimes gives the highest effects 
ofharmony. A thousand times better is it 
to have a brave, outspoken woman by 
one’s side, than a piece of mincing noth- 
ingness that is ashamed to have an opin- 
ion. For myself, from what I know of 
the nature of the human understanding. I 
at once suspect the sincerity of the man or 
the woman who never has an opinion in 
opposition to mine. Differing, as all hu- 
man minds do, in all their processes and 
operations, such uniform agreement is 
unnatural, and must be false, assumed, 
and dishonest. The fact is, no family or 
State can rest upon any foundation less 
solid than truth and honesty. 

But here comes another objection, which 
is in point-blank contradiction to the one 
just answered. It is a positive denial that 
anything will be either gained or lost in 
the final result of any election, by the en- 
franchisement of woman, because, as it is 
affirmed, woman's vote will only express 
the views and wishes of her husband and 
brothers. In the former objection, the 
home was to be broken up by disagree- 
ment. In the latter objection, there is to 
be no disagreement, and woman is to vote 
according to the political preferences of 
her husband, and, hence, there will be no 
difference except in the additional number 
of the votes cast and counted. 

We have only to array one of these ob- 
jections against the other, to neutralize and 
destroy the effect of both. Both may be 
wrong, but both cannot be right. But 
suppose, however, that the latter objection 
is true: That is, that the vote of the wife 
shall simply duplicate that of her husband. 
Certainly no harm could come of sucha 
result. It would simply be two votes on 
the same side of whatever question might 
be involved in the election, and from this 
the State could receive no detriment, un- 
less, indeed, both votes should be on the 
wrong side, a circumstance not nearly so 
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likely to occur where two heads are con. 
sulted as when one alone shall do the yor. 
ing. So this objection, like all the rest, j, 
in the light of reason, entirely groundless 

But while no evil could come to the 
State from woman’s suffrage, and admit. 
ting that no special good would come to 
the State, which I do not admit except for 
the sake of the argument, a vast advautage 
would come to woman herself. Her dig- 
nity and importance, as a member of go. 
ciety, would be greatly augmented. She 
would be brought into responsible and 
honorable relations to the government, her 
citizenship would be full and complete 
and, instead of being merely a subject, she 
would be a sovereign. 

And now I ask, What right have I, what 
right have you, what right has anybody 
who believes in a government of the peo. 
ple, by the people, and for the people, to 
deny to woman this full and complete 
citizenship? What right have I, what 
right have you, what right has anybody, 
thus to humiliate one-half of the human 
family? ‘There is no such right outside of 
the right of the robber and the usurper! 

Nothing is clearer in my mind than this, 
that no person, man or woman, living in 
this country, can be excluded from par- 
ticipation in its governing power, without 
positive injury. If woman shall be en. 
franchised, her views and wishes will be 
consulted, both as to the men and meas- 
ures of government. She will be recog. 
nized as a power which all men are bound 
to respect. 

No matter upon what pretext, upon 
what ground of assurance, woman is de. 
prived of the right of suffrage, she is in 
the condition of a proscribed person. ‘The 
mark of Cain is set upon her. ‘The thought- 
less may not see it. ‘The giddy may not 
feel it. The masses of women may deny 
it; but the thoughtful, sober, and intellj- 
gent women of the country do see and fee] 
this deprivation to be a useless and bitter 
proscription. What business has man to 
inflict this hardship upon sensitive woman? 
In one breath he praises her as the mould- 
er of manners, the model of refinement, 
the mainstay of virtue, the joy of life, and, 
in the next breath, he degrades her. and 
mn her with paupers, idiots, and crim- 

nals. 

This hardship, for it truly is a hardship, 
is more painful and crushing in a free gov- 
ernment like ours, than under governments 
where the few are born to rule, and the 
many to serve. Where a disability is im- 
posed upon all and is borne by all, the bur- 
den is divided and the weight for each is 
light. But here the case is different. Uni- 
versal suffrage is the rule. Everybody, gen- 
tle and simple, good and bad, may vote, 
except paupers, criminals. idiots, and wom- 
en. Heaven grant that the day be not dis- 
tant, when, like the system of chattel sla- 
very. this handwriting of baseness and bar- 
barism shall be blotted out, and when 
woman before the law, and at the ballot- 
box, shall stand by the side of man, equal 
Pong that pertains to American citizen- 
ship. 
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We conclude our report from last week’s 


paper. 
CONNECTICUT REPORT. 

Within the last year Connecticut has 
lost, in the decease of Mrs. Julia E. Smith, 
of Glastonbury, one of the truest repre- 
sentatives of the spirit that animated our 
forefathers in their resistance to taxation 
without representation. ‘lhough she lived 
to a good old age, we regret that she died 
too soon to witness the triumph of the 
great principle for which she contended 
with martyr-like firmness and heroism. 
We can only pray that her mantle may de- 
scend upon the other tax-paying women of 
Connecticut. 

In comparison with the efforts of Massa- 
chusetts, the suffrage work done in our 
State during the last year has been very 
insignificant. We have had no lecturers in 
the field. and have held no conventions. 
Our Hartford Equal Rights Club, which 
meets semi-monthly, is the only active or- 
ganization of the kind in the State. It 
serves at least to keep the subject before 
the Legislature and to convince the public 
that the movement has not died out. As 
in other reforms, notably in the anti-slav- 
ery struggle, our cause is pushed forward 
by a mere handful of earnest, self-sacritic- 
ing men and women. Had we ten men 
like Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, as 
many as were necessary to save ‘the 
cities of the plain,” our State might be re- 
deemed. But he has little time to devote 
to it. Ill health and bereavement in the 
family of Judge Hooker have deprived us 
of his usual active services. The success 
of our Hartford Equal Rights Club is due 
almost entirely to its able and efficient sec- 
retary, Miss Frances Ellen Burr. 

Extensive petitioning we have found of 
so little avail with our Legislature that 
last winter we decided to confine our ef- 
forts almost exclusively to appeals by let- 
ter or-in person, to individual members, 
especially to members of the suffrage com- 
mittee. It, however, reported adversely 


our bill for municipal suftrage, substitut-’ 


ing one for school suffrage only. ‘This 
passed the House, but, as heretofore, was 
defeated in the Senate, though lacking 
only five votes of passing,—a slight gain 
over previous years. 

There is one most important institution 
in our civilization, in which, though chiefly 
sustained by women, they have always 
been held in a subordinate position. I al- 
lude to the evangelical church, where they 
do the greater part of the drudgery, and 
constitute three-fourths or more of its con- 
gregations, while the few men in them are 
there principally through the influence of 
women. Without women it would dwindle 
into nothingness; and yet, they are al- 
lowed neither vote nor voice in the man- 
agement of its affairs. Their wishes and 
opinions are not counted. In the church 
women may demand an equality of rights 
as a condition of their countenance and 
support, with no danger of such demand 
being contemptuously spurned, as it is by 
our law-makers. In the Unitarian Society 
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of Hartford all its members are equal in 
rights according to its constitution, drafted 
some years since by Rev. J.C. Kimball, 
who was then and still is its pastor. At 
its business meetings women vote as gener- 
ally as the men, and under such influence 
the church has prospered, though a few 
conservative members are not yet recon- 
ciled to the idea of a man’s vote counting 
no more than a woman’s. Becoming ac- 
eustomed to the sight of women filling 
acceptably offices of trust aud responsibil- 
ity in the church, and voting judiciously 
on its business affairs, the majority of the 
men in it can see no reason why women 
should not equally participate in civil gov- 
ernment. This, no doubt, would be the 
effect in every church of woman's taking 
part in its business. 

I am encouraged by the liberal action of 
the two greatest and most powerful labor 
organizations in the country,—the Knights 
of Labor, and the Patrons of Husbandry, 
poth Orders admitting women on terms of 
equality. At the last National Meeting of 
the Patrons, a resolution was adopted, 
recommending woman suffrage; while the 
General Assembly of the Knights of Mich- 
igan. a few weeks since, took similar 
action, and so far as I have learned, the 
Jeading Knights of Labor in Connecticut 
are equally favorable to impartial suffrage, 
and are exerting a powerful political influ- 
ence. 

We are not disheartened by the rebuffs 
that we annually meet from our Legisla- 
ture, for we know that unless the tide of 
civilization recedes and barbarism super- 
yenes, success awaits us in the not distant 
future. EMILY P. COLLINS. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Rev. S. J. Barrows, of the Christian Reg- 
ister, said it was complained that suffrag- 
ists use the same arguments over and over 
again. But this applies equally well, or 
better, to the other side. He had not heard 
a new argument against woman suffrage 
for ten years, while the old ones are be- 
coming obsolete. Motherhood is not alone 
the sphere of woman, any more than fa- 
therhood constitutes the sphere of man. 
Capability and opportunity are the only 
limits of a woman's sphe:e. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Washington 
Territory, gave an account of some of the 
practical benetits of woman suffrage in 
that section of our country. ‘The legis- 
lature of Washington Territory in 1883 
gave woman full power of suftrage. The 
first result was a proof that women will 
vote if they get the chance. In Seattle, at 
the tirst election atter their enfranchise- 
ment, the women turned out en masse, and 
worked with a will. ‘They elected the city 
council and every city officer except the 
mayor. ‘Their influence was entirely on 
the side of law and order. Gambling dens 
were closed, temperance was promoted, 
and shops and saloons were closed on Sun- 
days. Their suecess was so complete at 
the outset that the sarcasm was current in 
Seattle that a man was ashamed to be seen 
on the streets without a woman as escort. 
Throughout the ‘Territory the leading 
women are the most active at the polls. 
Instead of women being dragged into the 
filth and dirt of politics, the voting-places 
have become places of refinement. The 
influence of women has also been advan- 
tageously used in the jury-box. 

Mr. Banks’ remarks were greeted with 
frequent bursts of applause, and Mrs. 
Stone expressed regret that his speech 
could not have been heard by every manin 
the legislature. Rev. Annie H. Shaw and 
Rey. Charles F. Thwing were the conclud- 
ing speakers. 

The meeting then adjourned after join- 
ing in the Doxology. The sessions were 
valuable and interesting throughout, with 
an unusually large attendance on Monday 
evening and Tuesday afternoon. 


~o-- - 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“Letters from Hell,” by George Mac- 
Donald, have reached a sale of 10,000 in 
England. 

The Journal of Education takes excep- 
tion to the censure pronounced by our cor- 
respondent ‘Vi Van Duzen” on the Bos- 
ton public schools. 

Princess Louise’s illustrations and sketch- 
es of Canadian life and scenery are used 
exclusively in illustrating the new guide- 
book to Canada, compiled and just issued 
by the Dominion Government. 

The fifth annual commencement of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons took 
place in this city on Wednesday. Strong 
ground was taken in behalf of women as 
physicians, and several ladies received 
diplomas. 

It is all right for a young man intending 
matrimony to find out whether the young 
girl can cook; but it is still more impor- 
tant for the girl to find out whether the 
man is capable, by education and good 
habits, to provide supplies for the kitchen. 
—Leavenworth Times. 

“The fact is,” says the Washington Post, 
‘there is no reason in the world why Miss 
Kate Field should not have been made gov- 
ernor or district-attorney of the State of 
Deseret (Utah), for she would bring more 
energy to bear on the suppression of polyg- 
amy than anybody else ever has.”’ 

The Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon says: “In 
his address on ‘Odd Fellowship’ here on 
the 26th ult., Past Grand Master D. B. 
Long said he hoped for the time when 
women would sit in lodges with men, and 
vote on an equal footing with them there, 
as well as in all matters of government. 
We understand that Mrs. Long is also an 
ardent woman suftragist.” 











Wyoming ‘Territory has found out other 
useful inveations besides woman suffrage. 
Sunflowers are grown there for fuel. The 
stalks, when dry, are as hard as maple- 
wood, and make a hot fire; and the seed- 
heads, with the seeds in, are suid to burn 
better than the best hard coal. An acre 
of sunflowers will furnish fuel for one 
stove for a year. 

The Advertiser says: “It is a curious 
feature of the home rule discussion now 
going on in England that the opponents of 
the measure are in a hurry to bring the de- 
bate to an end. They do not appear tc 
have much confidence in their ability to 
advance their cause by continuing the dis- 
cussion.” In this particular the opponents 
of equal rights for lreland resemble the 
opponents of equal rights for women. 

Frederick Douglass, on **Woman Suf- 
frage” this evening, at Tremont Temple, 
will be heard with peculiar interest, in 
view of the fact that his liberty was bought 
by a subscription made up, many years 
ago, by anti-slavery women. Mr. Doug- 
lass has never forgotten the obligation, 
and his generous advocacy of the political 
rights of women is natural under the cir- 
cumstances, and creditable to all con- 
cerned.— Boston Transcript. 

A story with just a suggestion of Romu- 
lus and Remus init. comes from Toulouse, 
France, where a working woman was in 
the habit of leaving her baby under a tree, 
guarded by a faithful dog. As days 
passed, she thought the baby’s appetite 
failed, but still it thrived. One day she 
found the dog standing over the infant and 
calmly suckling it. ‘The mother thought 
the arrangement a good one, and it has 
gone on, the baby doing well under the 
treatment. 

The mother of the Rossettis died recently 
in London, aged nearly eighty-six. She 
was the daughter of Gaetano Polidari, a 
Tuscan man of letters, who in early youth 
was secretary to the poet Alfieri, and a sis- 
ter of Dr. John William Polidari, who in 
1816 was travelling physician to Lord By- 
ron, and to whom there are several amus- 
ing references in the poet’s letters. All 
Christina Rossetti’s poems have been ded- 
icated to her mother. 

A sixteen-year-old school-teacher in Pike 
Co., O., had among her pupils a big hulk- 
ing boy of eighteen. He defied her au- 
thority, and she administered a severe 
switching. The weeping youth went home 
and complained to his parents, who had 
the teacher arrested for assault and bat- 
tery. The appearance of the parties in 
court, however, was so ludicrous when 
comparisons of sex, weight, and stature 
were drawn, that the case was dismissed 
amid inextinguishable laughter. 

Pattern outlines for the **Gertrude Baby 
Suit,” the invention of a Chicago homceo- 
pathic physician, come with Babyhood for 
June. He says he was “the only old lady 
present at a certain birth,” and was so im- 
pressed with the absurdity of the old style 
of “first toilet’ that this simple suit was 
evolved; one pin answers for the usual 
dozen or more, and the saving of trouble 
and worry to the mother in dressing the 
baby is said to be in keeping with the in- 
creased comfort secured to the child. 

The administration is accused of turn- 
ing the cold shoulder to women who ap- 
ply for places in the departments at Wash- 
ington. Many of them pass the examina- 
tions, but it is said that when the list of 
names is sent by the civil service commis- 
sion, from which a selection has to be 
made, the one taken is almost invariably 
that of aman. According to civil service 
principles, the place should be given to 
the person who passes the best examina- 
tion, whether man or woman. 

Three four-page leaflets, ‘Social Purity 
Leaflets,” ‘of the Philanthropist series, have 
been published, and are now ready for dis- 
tribution to all who may like them to 
circulate. No. 1, **Legal Protection for 
Young Girls,” by Aaron M. Powell; No. 
2, ‘The State and Girlhood,” by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D.; No. 3, ‘Save the Boys,” 
by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. They cannot 
fail to do good in every community where 
they may be circulated. hey will be 
mailed, post-paid to any address, at ten 
cents a dozen; fifty cents ahundred. Ad- 
dress, The Philanthropist, P. O. Box 2554, 
New York. 

It is neither a just nor an excusable dis- 
crimination that excludes the students of 
the Boston University School of Medicine 
from the privileges of clinical study in the 
city hospitals, and throws wide open its 
doors to any and all Harvard medical stu- 
dents for just those privileges. ‘he latter 
are not.a privileged class, neither should 
the Boston City Hospital be run exclusive- 
ly as an adjunct of the Harvard Medical 
School. There seems to be no reason for 
this exclusive policy save only that the 
hospital trustees are principally from the 
school they favor and the Boston Univer- 
sity school admits women. This last 
school of medicine, since its foundation in 
1873, has graduated over 400 doctors of 
both sexes, not one of whom was allowed 





to reap the invaluable advantages to be 
gained from seeing the performance of 
operations in the hospital, and watching 
the course of the diseases. The time was 
when they were not allowed inside the 
hospital, but recently they have been ad- 
mitted once a week along with any others 
interested—a paltry privilege that gives 
them no advantages like those accorded 
the Harvard men. The faculty of the 
school and students are each out with pe- 
titions against this exclusion, and the 
homeeopaths are also taking up cudgels 
against the hospital trustees, for they are 
also in the same boat with the Boston Uni- 
versity students.—Springfield Republican. 
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HUMOROUS. 


When a miner has been eaten by a griz- 
zly, the Western people speak of him as 
being admitted to the b’ar. 


‘He called me an ass,” exclaimed an 
over-dressed, excited dude. ‘Well, you 
ain't,” soothingly replied a kindly police- 
man, ‘*you are only a clothes-horse.” 


Said Louisa M. Alvott recently, when 
seasick on board an Atlantic steamer: 
‘They name ships ‘Asia’ and ‘Persia’ and 
‘Scotia ;’ [ wonder why it doesn’t occur to 
somebody to name one ‘Nausea’ ?” 





It was a German critic who remarked 
that, **In order to prove the absurd irregu- 
larities of English pronunciation, it will 
suflice to state that the word ‘Boz’ is pro- 
nounced Dickens.” 


‘*My hair is eighteen years older than 
my whiskers,” said a lawyer, ‘and I can- 
not understand why my whiskers should 
turn gray first.”” ‘*Because you have 
worked so much more with your jaws than 
your brains.” 


“No,” said a physician, ‘Dr. B is not 
a partner of mine. We often consult to- 
gether, and attend to each other’s business 
in case of absence, but we are in no sense 
partners.” ‘*[ see,” was the reply; ‘the is 
what you might call simply an accom- 
plice.” 

Country Editor (to foreman)—I have just 
received a note from the proprietor of the 
paper to the effect that a death has oc- 
curred in his family, and that the office 
must be closed fortheday. Do you know 
if there is a piece of black cloth about the 
establishment that would be suitable to 
attach to the door-knob? Foreman—Oh 
yes, there is the composing-room towel. 


Ata recent dinner party, the subject of 
eternal life and future punishment came up 
for a long discussion, in which Mark ‘Twain 
took no part. A lady near him turned 
suddenly toward him, and exclaimed: 
“Why do you not say anything? I want 
your opinion.” Twain replied gravely: 
**Madam, you must excuse me. I am si- 
lent of necessity. I have friends in both 
places.” 











CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German- 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE warmer weather often has a Coming 
and debilitating effect. Hood’s Sarsaparilla over- 
comes all languor and lassitude. 








HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


TEACHERS 


And others interested are reminded that DITSON 
& CO. publish many attractive things in the way of 


Musie for Commencement and 
Exhibitions, 


And call special attention to their pretty, easy, and 
very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS, 


Which are most appropriate for summer. 








A Merry Company, or Cadets’ Picnic, (35 cts.). 
{just out] by Collin Coe. Easy and brilliant. Will 
please the boys by its pretty military character. 

School Festival," (25 cts.), by C.J. Allen, is a pretty 
picture of school life, such as children always like. 

Quarrel Among Flowers, (32 cts.), by Schoeller. 

Forest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.), by N. B. Sargent. 

Twin Sisters, (40 cts.), by Saroni. 

Hour in Fairy Land, (50 cts.) by Schoeller. 

Fostival of the Rose, (25 cts.) by J. C. Johnson, 
The above five Cantatas are quite ‘at home” in 

flower time, may be learned in a very few days, may 

be given in the best style with the aid of a few bushes 
and flowers for decoration, and add so decidedly to 
the pleasure of the last days of school as to be well 
worth the trouble of learning and giving. 

Pupils of the higher schools may be disposed to try 
the beautiful 

New Flower Queen, (60 cts.), by G. F. Root, or 
even 

The Haymakers, ($1), by the same author. 

Send at any time for lists and information to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Send to OHN C. HAYNES & CO.,, Roston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co,), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 


\ 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Is under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 

Does business in every State and fens 6 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the es- 
pecia! advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent 
Free. 

Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From Gen. T. J. MorcGan, Principal Normal 
School, Providence, R. I 

“Hrram Orcutt, LL. D.:—I bave had con- 
siderable dealings with your Bureau during the 
last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in securing positions for 
teachers. I have been surprised and gratified at 
the intelligence, good sense, and skill, displayed 
in your management. You have established a 
claim to the gratitude of teachers and school 
officers. I wish you abundant success in your 
important, difficult, and delicate work.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN TEACHER. 


MONTHLY, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Just Published: 


The Value of American Citizenship 


48 RELATED TO THE 





Education of Woman. 
By HERRICK JOHNSON, D D., 


And one of his finest efforts. 


Per Copy, - 10 Cents. 


Every woman should read it 


. 
Do You Sing? 
If so, send 10 cents for 3 copies of the brightest 
Temperance music published. 
Send silver or l-cent stamps. 
Address 


LAURA G. FIXEN, 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
Ass. Nat. Sup’t. Foreign Work, W.C.T.U. 





Just Ready: 


MANUAL TRAINING 


IN EDUCATION, 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 








This little book of about 100 pages discusses the 
training of the band as properly an integral part of 
Education. The relation of general and special Edu- 
cation, the need of hand-training for all classes, the 
dignity of hand-work, its influence on personal char- 
acter, the relation of manual training to immigration, 
and to the apprenticeship problem, and the present 
condition of ‘the subject, are among the points treated 
—all ina very condensed way. It will be read with 

rofit by teachers and others interested in methods of 
{ducation. 

Price, in paper, 25 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
mn no Alling of — while burners are lighted. 
orks quicker, t- 

er, cheaper than any |g) CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not ar) B QUICK, SURE. 
heat the kitchen. |MVEME < 

Comfort for ironing (tm 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
—_ when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO., 
146 High St., Boston, 












Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. | 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


WANTE for RRSc TT'S beauti- 
ful Electric Corsets. 
Sample free to those becoming ayents. 

No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 

BRD SCOTT. Satis ranteed. Address 


io Oy isfaction guaran 
+ 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








TUS PAR een an 


our authorized agents. 





“APTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


Published by D. LOTHROP & CO., 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER'’S TIMES. By Everiver 8. 
Brooks. A oan Poneny | of Knickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smed- 
ley. Itdeals with the beginnings of self-govern 
ment by the people, and in its accuracy and skilful 
handling of asubject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. $1.50. 

HEAVEN'S GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. One of the 
strongest books of the season, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, especi- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest. $1.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER. The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Its success has been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide- 
awake business-map can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and ears open to actual impressions of 
places and people. $1.50. 

TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Serics. Compiled by 
Rose Porter. The large number of extracts in 
this volume have been selected with great care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented. $1. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Keven Tuomas, 
D. D. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, will create a 
steady demand for the book. $1.50. 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN, By James Berry 
BENseL. The sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in. 
terest to the graceful rhythm and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by Oscar Fay 
ADAMS. Bix volumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, each one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the title. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents each. 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mra. 
Saran K,. Botton. With unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, Mra. Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapted to the higher educa- 
tion of women, also to public charities, working- 
men’s homes, etc., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever homely 
powers they may possess. 75 cents. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By 
Curistina Goopwin. ‘The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers. The whole thing is 
as bright as a play, and will prove very attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers. 75 cents. 

HOLD UP YOUR HE»aDS, GIRLS! By 
ANNIE H. Ryper. A series of talks to girle on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
ete., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will irresisTibly hold the attention of 
young readers and compel their acquiescence. $1. 

WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Groroz Mac. 
DONALD. ‘This last novel of Macdonald’s is one of 
his best In constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac- 
terizes his earlier books. $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwinett CHeus. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. 12mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
Dwitne.t Cuetiis. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St. Boston. 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 





Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


lat, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size 
24x32 inches. - ‘ ‘ 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some ag a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
es benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGu 

Woman’sJournal) 
ton, Masas. 

“Truly a healing 

balm and not a 
a {. stop’ 
2 my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. ¥. 
FisHer, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its rg a@ remeay for 
Falling Hair, | aw 7 Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months I had lost my hair and was com- 

letely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glosey 
ee of natural color.’’"—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 

ellow, as all others du.”’—Mrs. . CHAPIN, 39 

estnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
porneene 7 leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
y SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 





ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich hy Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and , &e., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxu and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3683, 


Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. ew sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 


their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. ‘he change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN DORCHESTER. 

The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
will hold a public meeting next Monday 
evening, June 7, 1886, at 7.30, P. M., at 
Dorchester Hall, over the new post-office, 
Field’s Corner, Ward 24, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory, Rev. C. R. Eliot, A. H. 
Grimke, Esq., of Hyde Park, Lucy Stone, 
and Henry B. Blackwell will speak. 
Prof. G. W. Clarke will sing. Represen- 
tatives Brigham and Stevens and Senator 
Hayes have been asked to be present. 
Members of the League and the general 
public are cordially invited to attend. 

Municipal suffrage for women is imper- 
atively needed for the reform of our city 
government. Rev. Mr. Banks will give an 
account of its practical working in the 
West. Give him a hearing. Come one, 
come all! 
too 


SUMMER REST. 








When the summer-resting time comes, 
and people flit to the mountains or to the 
sea or to quiet farms, then is the time to 
lay in a store of woman suffrage literature, 
tracts, leaflets, and copies of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, to distribute among those who, 
while they rest, can have precious oppor- 
tunities to spread the good gospel of equal 
rights for women. In season and out of 
season, in highways and byways, the 
tracts should be ever present in bountiful 
supply. ‘They are missionaries to convert 
the unbelieving. ‘They give answers to ob- 
jections. They furnish proofs of the good 
result of woman suffrage where it exists. 
They show the need of better laws. They 
are a means of grace which every one can 
ofter. By all means let it be improved. 

L. 8. 


_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 





Sample copies of twenty-seven woman 
suffrage tracts and leaflets will be sent 
post-paid for ten cents, by addressing 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tors friendly to the cause will confer a fa- 
vor by copying this item. 

These leaflets are doing much to spread 
woman suffrage ideas. Since March 1, 
1886, 52,256 pages of suffrage literature, in 
the form of tracts and leaflets, have been 
sent out from the WOMAN’S JOURNAL of- 
fice. They have gone to Ohio, Indiana, 
Minnesota, California, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Kansas, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, Pennsylvania, lowa, Illi- 
nois, Tennessee, Texas, Dakota, and the 





District of Columbia. L. 8. 
Oo 
PROFESSOR GOODWIN vs. WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE. 

Professor Goodwin, whose letter is pub- 
lished in another column, says it seems to 
him “incredible that anyone who appre- 
ciates the increasing gravity of the prob- 
lem which municipal government in this 
country presents,” can propose to give 
municipal suffrage to women. It is the 
very gravity of the municipal problem 
which has led some persons not generally 
regarded as devoid of sense, to think that 
matters might be improved by giving the 
right to vote to the more peaceable, order- 
ly,and law-abiding.half of the citizens, who 
are now excluded. As Gilbert Haven said : 
“In view of the terrible corruption of our 
politics, people ask, Can we maintain uni- 
versal suffrage? I say no, not without the 
aid of women.” 

Professor Goodwin says that to let wom- 
en vote would be to increase immensely - 
the amount of ignorance and irresponsi- 
bility in the electorate, without even the 
hope of adding enough wisdom to counter- 
balance it. This implies that the great 
majority of women are ignorant and irre- 
sponsible; which, so far as the women of 
Massachusetts are concerned, is hardly 
true. The objection might be valid in 
Mexico or Brazil. In our community, the 
line between the ignorant and the educated 
is, roughly and generally, and with many 
individual exceptions, the line between the 
native and the foreign-born. Of every 
four emigrants who land at Castle Garden, 
three are men. More foreign men than 
foreign women come to Massachusetts ; 
more native men than native women go 
West. Woman suffrage would largely in- 
crease the native majority. 


Professor Goodwin says that most of 
the intelligent women of his acquaintance 
‘twould accept political duties only on 
compulsion.” In this he may probably 
find himself mistaken. Municipal suffrage 
and full suffrage have been granted to 
women in several communities, always 
without any previous general demand from 
women; and it has been found that the 
majority of women, including the best 
women, do vote. Yet suffrage is nowhere 
compulsory. 

After speaking of the unwillingness of 
his lady friends to vote, Professor Good- 
win adds this extraordinary remark: ‘‘No 
one can believe that the same repugnance 
to politics would extend to the less intelli- 
gent women of the State.” Many people 
seem to reason somewhat as follows: ‘The 
intelligent women of my acquaintance do 
not want to vote; therefore the ignorant 
women of the State do want to vote, and 
would be the first to rush to the polls.” 
Now, everyone who has ever had anything 
to do with woman-suffrage work knows 
that among ignorant women the aversion 
to the reform is much more general than 
among intelligent women; almost univer- 
sal, in fact. No doubt it will wear away 
in time, and the ignorant as well as the in- 
telligent will vote; but at present, the 

average servant-girl would as soon think 
of wearing a bloomer as of going to the 
polls; while Louisa Alcott and Maria Mit- 
chell would vote to-morrow, if they were 
permitted. Women have had school suf- 
frage in twelve States for five or six years. 
In every case intelligent women have been 
the first, and generally the only ones, to 
exercise the right. The higher we go in 
the scale of intelligence among women, 
the larger proportion of believers in wom- 
an suffrage we find. 

Professor Goodwin says we ask for mu- 
nicipal suffrage because it is the easiest 
thing to get (exactly so), and he objects to 
introducing woman suffrage “just at this 
most dangerous point, where the warnings 
of experience are so plain.”” Those who 
regard woman suffrage asa sort of infernal 
machine should explain why half a can of 
dynamite is more dangerous than a whole 
can, or how it can be more perilous to let 
women vote for town officers only than 
for town officers and all other officers as 
well. 

As for the “warnings of experience,” 
does Professor Goodwin refer to the expe- 
rience of Washington ‘Territory, where, as 
Chief-Justice Greene says, the working of 
woman suffrage has been such as to unite 
the disreputable classes in ‘ta solid pha- 
lanx” against it? Or is it the warning fur- 
nished by the experience of Wyoming? 
The suflragists have had a standing chal- 
lenge out for years, inviting their oppo- 
nents to find two persons in the whole 
Territory who assert over their own names 
and addresses that woman suffrage has 
had any bad results there. Or is the warn- 
ing to be sought in Nova Scotia and On- 
tario, where the Toronto women so solidly 
reinforced the side of order and good gov- 
ernment at the last municipal election? 
Or does the warning come from England, 
where women have had municipal suffrage 
for seventeen years, and where, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, they exercise it **with- 
out detriment, and with great advantage” ? 
If Professor Goodwin can find one authen- 
tic “warning of experience” in the results 
of municipal suffrage for women where it 
has been tried, it ought to have more 
weight with reasonable people than any of 
the objections yet brought forward. 
Meanwhile, if any one wants a warning 
of what city governments may become 
under an exclusively masculine suffrage, 
Professor Goodwin has furnished it him- 
self; and his description is sufficiently 
gloomy. Only, singularly enough, he 
seems to regard the present bad state of 
things as a reason for continuing the pres- 
ent exclusively masculine suffrage, under 
which all these troubles have arisen. 

A. S. B. 
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WOMEN ON BROOKLYN SCHOOL BOARD. 


The parlors of the Business Women’s 
Union of Brooklyn, at 80 Willoughby 
Street, were comfortably filled last week 
Friday by an intelligent-looking audience 
of men and women, called together under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Woman Suf- 
frage Association, to consider the appoint- 
ment of women upon the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mrs. M. W. Chapman, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, presided. Mrs. 
Emma F. Pettingill, the president of the 
Board of Managers of the Wayside Home, 
was the first speaker. 

Referring briefly to the modern develop- 
ment of women arising from the soul-stir- 
ring experiences of the civil war, which 
called every woman in the land to her 
feet, set her doing, and set her thinking, 
Mrs. Pettengill continued: 

“Chapter 9 of the laws of 1880, of the 
State of New York, reads as follows, ‘No 
person shall be deemed ineligible to serve 
as any school officer or to vote at any 
school meeting by reason of sex who has 
the other qualifications required by law.’ 


en are eligible to positions which control 
public school affairs, and may vote upon 
elections for school offices. ‘There are 
abundant reasons why this should be so, 
and the record is that in very many towns, 
through the operations of this law, women 
of culture, practical, sensible women, 
nearly all of whom have been at some 
time, perhaps, teachers, have done good 
work in the places to which they have 
been elected. But in the three cities of 
Brooklyn, New York, and Buffalo this law 
is inoperative, because the members of the 
school board are not elected, but appoint- 
ed by the mayor. Our claim is that 
though we are thus shut out from the let- 
ter of the law, we ought not to be shut 
out from its spirit; and, therefore, we ask 
our mayor not to make any distinction 
which shall be an innovation, but simply 
that in the exercise of his power he make 
such appointments as shall bring us into 
the privilege and duty contemplated by 
the act referred to. 

“Of the pupils in our public schools, 
more than half are girls; of the teachers, 
five-sixths are women. These facts con- 
stitute an argument that needs no en- 
forcing. 

“Mayor Schroeder, Mayor Low, and 
Mayor Whitney have had this matter 
brought to their attention by petitions and 
other presentments. For the present it 
lies in the power of Mayor Whitney alone 
to - whether women shall be represented 
on the Board of Education in our city. 
Though the complicated depths of political 
schemes and political barter put almost in- 
superable obstacles in our way, holding 
our schools down to a level which makes 
us blush when we compare them with 
those of other cities, yet let us do what we 
can, and let us teach our daughters so, for 
the day is coming when the door shall be 
opened.” 

Further addresses were made by Mrs. 
E. Putnam Heaton, Mrs. Virginia ‘'it- 
comb, of Brooklyn, and Miss Jennie Mac- 
Adam, of New York. After.the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting a large part of the 
audience remained to listen to a witty 
speech in behalf of the women’s claim, 
from Prof. Harrison, of the Boys’ Latin 
School on Montague Street. 
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INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---18, 


The interesting letter which will fill my 
space to-day will speak for itself. In in- 
troducing it to the public of the JouURNAL, 
I will only say that it suggests two impor- 
tant questions. One of these regards the 
help which those who succeed in finding 
new fields of employment might give to 
those who are in pursuit of paying work. 
The second might be thus stated :—‘*What 
employments are properly open to mid- 
dle-aged women of general but not pro- 
fessional culture?” Nay, I find still a third 
question brought up in the letter before 
me, viz.: “How shall women who have 
their entire support to earn compete with 
other women who, having a home fur- 
nished them, can afford to earn less, and 
will therefore place their work on a lower 
scale of remunesation than those of the 
first class can afford to do?” 

Under all of these heads, I invite corres- 
pondence and suggestion. J. W. H. 





Fort Scott, KAN., MAY I8, 1886. 
Allow me to ask the address of your 
correspondent from Alturas Co., Idaho, 
referred to in **No. 15 Industries of Wom 
en,” in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of date 
April 24. 

In this, as in every other town, are wom- 
en, who, if not in ‘‘financial distress,” are 
kept from that undesirable condition by 
using every possible exertion. While some 
have found employment in other direc- 
tions, teaching, sewing and house service 
re the main avenues through which a sup- 
port has been earned. First-class house- 
servants are always in demand, but teach- 
ers and sewing-women are greatly in ex- 
cess of the demand. ‘The salaries of the 
former, after deducting current expenses 
on the most economical plan, are scarcely 
equal to the wages of an ordinary servant. 
The competition in sewing is so great that 
only the most skilful workers are properly 
remunerated. 

‘There are many who, for want of phy- 
sical strength and power of endurance, are 
unfit for house-service. The women to 
whom I allude are of the class spoken of 
by Dr. Mary P. Jacobi, as having the fem- 
inine elements, “discursiveness, short- 
range practicalness, and personality.” Had 
they a profession, or were they skilled in 
any special industry, there would be no 
lions in the way. ‘They are, as the average 
woman when impelled to work by duty or 
necessity usually is, willing and anxious 
to work. But she asks :—‘*What is there I 
can do?” If employed, their work would 
be done faithfully and intelligently, but the 
opportunities and the women do not meet. 

The practical assertions, suggestions, 
and offers, made by your Idaho corres- 
pondent, aided in settling the question 
What can I do? and also gave the answer 
to where is the work to be done? Is it out 
of place to suggest that the successful 
women, in any place where work for others 
could be found, should make themselves 
self-appointed committees to report the 
work, and the qualifications requisite for it ? 
Such impromptu labor bureaus might be 
the means of bringing into communication 
the women and the work. 

Recently two women of good social po- 
sition came to me, to whom the pressing 
necessity of earning money had coine. 
Both had more than an average education, 
and were well read in the current records 
of the day. One had taught before her 
marriage. To her query: ‘‘What can I 
do?” I replied, “I will go out to-morrow 
and try to find you work as copyist or 
bookkeeper, and will also see the city and 








Thus in our own, as in other States, wom- 


county superintendents; there may possi- 


bly be a vacancy in some one of the 
schools.” 

Many places where female help is em- 
ployed were visited; but all the positions 
were filled, and names in the list awaited 
avacancy. So many are at work whose 
living in their parents’ homes costs noth- 
ing, whose wages are ample for spending 
money, that women who have themselves 
to support entirely, and who frequently 
have others pesreng upon them, find rt 
next to impossible to secure places that 
furnish adequate support. 

The second case was that of a widow 
past middle life, whose retiring manner 
and gentle disposition would give her a 
kind place in almost any one’s heart. Al! 
fathers are not bread-winners, though no 

rson ever heard of one who was nota 

read-eater. This woman, for a long 
time, carried a double burden. Inthe end 
the husband was laid in the grave, and 
the children successively assumed their 
own support and have provided their own 
home. She said: 

“My duty to my children is done. Every 
cent upon which I supported them was 
earned, and every cent earned was ex- 
pended upon them. From this time on I 
must work for myself to secure a compe- 
tence for my later years. The affections 
of children reach downward,not backward. 
I do not propose being an unwelcome guest 
in the home of either son-in-law or daugh- 
ter-in-law. I have thought over every 
known plan and devised the unknown; 
still, no work offers. My age is against 
me. Surely there must be a place for 
me somewhere in this great world; there 
must be a work for me to do; but where is 
the place? What is the work? Cannot 
you, with your wider experience, help me?” 

I could only answer, **I will think about 
your case and see what can be done.’ 
When appealed to for help, I felt as help- 
less as the man who wished for a spot 
upon which to rest his lever that he might 
move the world. 

These two cases were in my daily 
thought when the first number I ever saw 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL came to my no- 
tice. ‘The reading of ‘*No. 15°” was finish- 
ed, and this letter is the result. ‘The 
thought suggested itself: **‘Why may not 
these be two of the fifty to find profitable 
lines of employment? The middle-aged 
are those for whom there seems to be no 
place in the working world. These wom- 
en are active, energetic, and of quick per- 
ceptive powers. ‘They could readil y adapt 
themselves to any business, indoor or out, 
that did not require technicalities. Their 
mature judgment and clear insight into 
the practical side of life would be greatly 
to the advantage of their employers. 
Either would make fine housekeepers in a 
family where supervision of children or 
servants was required. Either could as- 
sist a florist, horticulturist, or bee-culti- 
vator. All that is wanted is for the op- 
portunity and the woman to meet. 

Hoping the correspondent from Alturas 
may be the medium of the meeting, I write 
to ask her address. An apology is needed 
for this long writing. ‘The apology is this: 
My desire to help those who need it and 
cannot help themselves. A woman who 
has woshed Sor herself and others, and by 
this experience has a thorough understand- 
ing of the needs of women and a strong 
sympathy with their needs, would be un- 
deserving the dignity of womanhood did 
she not use every effort to advance the in- 
terests of working women. 

Mrs. E. C. GALLOWAY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety held its last meeting for this sea- 
son May 26, at 1112 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia. ‘There were thirty-one members 
present. The report from the Literature 
Committee shows that there have been 900 
leaflets mailed during the last month, and 
a pressing demand for more money was 
met by an appropriation of twenty dollars 
for the work of distribution during the 
summer months. Requests have been 
made to several papers in the State for 
space for suffrage articles, two of which 
have been granted for that purpose. 
Among other encouraging things was 
the report from our president, Miss Grew, 
of a legacy of $1,000 to the Society, from 
Mary H. Newbold, lately deceased. The 
next meeting will be held the last Wednes- 
day in September, when we hope for more 
members and renewed strength for the 
next year’s work. A YOUNG MEMBER. 


~~. 
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INDIANA PROHIBITIONISTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





RICHMOND, IND., May 31, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Indiana Prohibition Convention for 
the nomination of State officers met last 
week in Indianapolis. It was a very large 
delegation of representative men from 
every district in the State; almost every 
county was represented. There was a 
marked improvement in the tone of the 
press of the city. .The people begin to 
realize that there is no retrograde move- 
ment in this cause. They endorsed wom- 
an suffrage, in the platform, in the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That we are in favor of equal politi- 
cal suffrage without distinction of sex. 


No sentiment of the Convention was ad- 
vocated with so much enthusiasm as this. 
Some of the committee on resolutions fear- 
ed that the Convention would not receive 
it. But it was passed by acclamation 
without a dissenting voice. 

Several of the working suffragists of the 
State were invited to the platform, and 





received so much consideration that 
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they almost forgot that they were in a po 
litical meeting. Sylvester Johnson, who 
has been an earnest advocate of womap 
suffrage for many years, was unanimously 
nominated for State Auditor. Verily 
progress is the watchword of the hour! 
Mary F. Tuomas, 
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ANNA ELLA CARROLL FUND. 


LETTER FROM CASSIUS M. CLay, 

Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, sends us 
the following proposal for a Woman's 
Fund to be devoted to the support during 
her lifetime of Anna Ella Carroll, and to 
the erection at her death of a fitting mop. 
ument in commemoration of her great 
public services: 


W8ITEHALL, Ky., May 21, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

[ venture to suggest that the efforts for 
Miss Carroll’s pecuniary relief be extend. 
ed; that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lue 
Stone, Abbie M. Gannett, and such other 
ladies as they may name as associates, raise 
a permanent fund, through donations of 
one dollar by each woman in America, 
and such unlimited donations from gentle. 
men as they may choose to make, by gift, 
will, or otherwise. ‘That these ladies or. 
ganize by legal charter, and apply the in- 
terest only of said funds to Miss Carroll’s 
support; and that in due time a monument 
be raised, in Washington or elsewhere, ip 
commemoration of the services of the first 
woman patriot of the last war—Anna Ella 
Carroll. That this monument shall indi- 
cate the gratitude of the American people 
to the noble woman who did such signal 
service to the salvation of our Union and 
the liberties of mankind. 

Cassius M. Ciay, 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MAY. 





Owing to anniversary week, only three 
meetings were held in May. The others 
arranged will be held during the first week 
inJune. Our season of meetings will close 
with four summer conventions, late in 
July, at some of our principal summer re- 
sorts. 

The meeting at West Newton, May 10, 
was a good one, notwithstanding the rain. 
Judge Robert C. Pitman presided, and in- 
troduced as speakers Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Dr. E. M. Beecher, Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
Nathaniel I’. Allen, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Wm. E. Plummer, and Representative 
Elijah W. Wood. Music was furnished by 
five young men of the West Newton High 
School orchestra. Their second selection, 
“Airs from Mikado,” was exceedingly 
good. The speakers were entertained by 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. Mrs. Mead, also, 
with her horse and carriage, rendered us 
great service for several days. The West 
Newton Woman Suffrage League has some 
good workers, and a fine field in which to 
labor. They are now well organized, and 
we shall look for great things to be ac- 
complished there. 

May 19, at Library Hall, Georgetown, a 
pleasant company welcomed the speakers. 
The meeting was presided over by John A. 
Chamberlain, a strong friend of woman 
suffrage. It was ‘‘Odd Fellows’ night,” 
and a reception was given. The evening 
previous the town attended a ‘house- 
warming,” and the people were out until 
after twelve. It is seldom that there is in 
any town, however small, an evening dis- 
engaged. Meetings of Churches, Odd- 
Fellows, Knights of Labor: and Temper- 
ance, and Sociables, fill the week, and suf- 
frage meetings have to take their chances 
with the rest. Dr. and Mrs. Howard en- 
tertained the speakers in rooms made sa- 
cred, they said, by former visits of many 4 
distinguished speaker of anti-slavery days. 
Some opponents, one a very influential 
gentleman, were in the audience, also one 
very prominent gentleman, a friend, H. P. 
Chapin, of So. Georgetown. 

May 19, a very large audience filled the 
Town Hall of Andover. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. An- 
nie H. Shaw, and Miss Pond were the 
speakers. The call was seconded by six of 
the Professors of Andover Theological 
Seminary, one of whom, Prof. Wm. J. 
Tucker, D. D., would have presided had 
he been at home. Weli-known towns-people 
seconded the movement. The Theological 
Seminary, Phillips Academy, and Abbott 
Academy furnished many young men and 
young women of our audience. The stu- 
dents of theology accepted very readily 
Rev. D. P. Livermore’s **Dr. Dexter Re- 
futed.” The good doctor cannot accom- 
plish all he would against woman suffrage 
in Andover. “Dr. Dexter? oh, I never 
read his paper,” said a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the seminary. The speakers were 
entertained and greatly assisted in their 
meeting by Miss Agnes Shankland, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. L. Abbott, and Dr. Emma 
M. E. Sanborn. Andover will soon have 4 
Woman Suffrage League. Cc. S. P. 
oo - 

HENRY COUNTY ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual convention of the Henry 
County (Ill.) Equal Suffrage Association 
was held at Cambridge, May 20 and 21. 
The speakers announced to be present 
were Miss Stella Daniels, Miss Emma 
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—— 
Chapin. Mrs. E. E. Wood, Mrs. M. E. 
Holmes, Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, and Hon. 
M. B. Castle. The programme was agree- 
ably varied with music and recitations. 
The detailed report of the meeting has 
pot yet reached us, but, judging from form- 
er years, it was doubtless well attended 
and successful. 
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REFORM THE SUFFRAGE 


DENVER, COL., May 28, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : : 

There are many objectionable features in 
our present imperfect, yea, infamous, sys- 
tem of voting, and in the system of every 
other government. It seems almost a dis- 
grace to advocate suffrage for woman, or 
man either, under present arrangements. 
For that reason I have not advocated wo- 
man suffrage with any zeal or enthusiasm 
for many years. 

If men and women were morally perfect 
and politically pure, the present system 
might do. But under an elective mon- 
archy, such as we have here in the United 
States, where the supreme ambition of 
every politician is for wealth and power, 
these disturbing forces, with a system of 
yoting especially designed to enable poli- 
ticians to carry out their diabolical 
schemes, are calculated to dampen any 
thinking person’s ardor for universal suf- 
frage. It has, at least, had that effect on 
me. 

If no better system could be devised, one 
might take heart and try to justify the 
continuance of the present method. The 
plan suggested by Dr. A. de Bonnard, of 
Paris, contains good features, yet the 
method devised by the writer to prevent 
fraud, bribery, and corruption at the bal- 
lot-box is still superior to his. I will refer 
your readers to IT’. J. Durant, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is probably the leading ad- 
yocate of the Bonnard method in the United 
States, and let them decide which method 
is preferable. My plan is this: 

1. The Board of Registration shall pre- 
pare triplicate blank ballots, and forward 
them by mail, or in any way most conven- 
ient, to each person entitled to vote in the 
precinct, together with two envelopes with 
the address printed on them. 

2. There shall be two Election Boards 
established in each precinct. Both Boards 
shall meet at the same time, at different 
places, and no information shall be con- 
veyed or communication allowed from one 
Board to the other until both Boards have 
reported. 

3. The ballots shall be numbered to cor- 
respond with the number on the Register 
of the person’s name to whom they are 
forwarded. 

4. The Election Boards shall be desig- 
nated as No. 1, and No. 2, of Precinct No. 
——. One envelope shall be addressed to 
Board No. 1, and the other to Board No. 
2, Precinct ——. 

5. The voter shall write the name of the 
person that he or she wishes to vote for, 
in the place indicated for each office re- 
spectively, shall fill up certificate on 
the back of each of the triplicate ballots, 
and shall sign the same in the presence of 
two witnesses who shall attest its authen- 
ticity by their signatures. The voter shall 
then fold and tear the three ballots apart 
between the perpendicular lines, and put 
one in each envelope, and forward or de- 
posit each in the place designated for 
their reception. 

6. If the reports of the two Boards do 
not agree, the Board of Registration and 
the two Election Boards shall be organized 
into a Board of Investigation, and thor- 
oughly canvass the entire vote of the pre- 
cinct, and compare it with the Register, 





' and in their report give the numbers on the 


Register for which no votes have been re- 
ceived, as well as the number of votes cast 
for each candidate. 

7. Each voter shall file and safely keep 
one of the fac-simile triplicate ballots until 
the final report is made and the result of 
the election is publicly declared by the 
proper authorities. 

8. The certificate, or affidavit, shall be 
printed upon the back of each ballot, which 
shall be signed by the voter and attested by 
two competent witnesses. 

By folding the ballots to an inch or less 
in width, and then tearing or cutting diag- 
Onally across the folded ballots between 
the lines, they could always be identified 
by putting them together so as to restore 
the original triplicate; this, together with 
the signatures of the voter and of the wit- 
nesses, would reduce the opportunities of 
fraud or tampering with the election re- 
turns to an impossibility, and would abso- 
lutely prevent ballot-box stuffing. Under 
such a system there would be some induce- 
ment for honest women and men to vote. 

The only extra expense that would be 
incurred by this system would be the cost 
of printing and furnishing the ballots, as 
the service of the two Boards would cost 
no more than one under the present sys- 
tem. The Boards would not be obliged to 
Wait all day for the ballots to be deposited, 
but could go to counting and tallying the 
votes the first thing in the morning, and 





thus save the day that is now worse than 
lost. 

If the first Tuesday in November were 
made the legal election day, or rather the 
legal day for the meeting of the Board of 
Election, the law could require the for- 
warding or depositing of ballots from Oct. 
25 until the Saturday preceding the first 
Tuesday in November, so that the votes 
should all be in before the meeting of the 
Boards of Election. 

The qualification for voting should be 
moral and educational rather than of prop- 
erty or sex. Citizens should be required to 
pass an examination in reading, writing, 
and the rudiments of such other branches 
of education as are essential to the efficient 
performance of the duties of everyday life, 
and in the principles of the Government; 
also to exhibit their certificate of qualifica- 
tion before their names are enrolled on the 
precinct poll register. Of course none but 
citizens should be registered. 

The sneering innuendo, used in lieu of 
argument, that “‘good women will not go 
to the polls and vote,” can not be hurled 
against this system of suffrage. It could 
not be very unladylike, undignified, or dis- 
graceful for a pure and intelligent woman 
to sit down in her own home and write the 
names of the persons on her ballot whom 
she believed would best serve the country 
in important positions, and also to sign the 
certificate on the reverse side of the ballot. 
Even without the certificate, it would be 
a great improvement on the present sys- 
tem. It is hard to see how the system of 
suffrage herein proposed could ‘*degrade” 
atrue and noble woman, “hurl her from 
her orbit,” or ‘drag her from her sphere.” 

5. T. PEET. 
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PROFESSOR ELIZABETH J, FRENCH. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., MAY 29, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The citizens of Baltimore have recently 
been favored with an opportunity of hear- 
ing a series of lectures from Prof. Eliza- 
beth J. French, the well-known author and 
physician. These lectures have been high- 
ly appreciated by the many intelligent la- 
dies who have attended them. 

The series embraces lectures to mothers, 
from a wise and thoughtful mother; on 
practical housekeeping, from one who 
thoroughly understands what she speaks 
of; on health and how to preserve it, from 
a scientific and experienced physician; on 
temperance, from one of the oldest apos- 
tles of temperance, the originator of the 
temperance crusade in Philadelphia. Her 
lectures have been words of wisdom from 
one who has been a follower of the Divine 
Master, a lover of humanity, and an exam- 
ple for her sex, for more than fifty years. 

M. E. I. 
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A WESTERN TORNADO. 





A private letter from a lady in Kansas 
City gives a graphic description of the re- 
cent cyclone. She says: 


I live in the suburbs of the city,between 
Laurel Hill, with its handsome residences, 
its noble trees, and velvety turf, and the 
Missouri River. From my window as I 
write this, I giance out at the placid 
stream, dotted with all manner of craft,— 
flat-boats, lighters, skiffs, ferry-boats, and 
scows. ‘The farther side of the stream has 
but a few houses, and trees of different 
sorts occupy the ground. A party of emi- 

rants or railroaders have _ encamped 
na grove forthe night. ‘The men are un- 
harnessing the horses, the children bring 
wood and water, and the women have 
built a big fire and are making coffee. 
They seem to enjoy themselves. I have 
just read Miss Alcott’s “Lay of a Golden 
Goose” in the JouRNAL. Is it nota 
charming thing? The JOURNAL seems 
little known here, but the people to whom 
I lend my copy speak highly of it. 

.. . I must put an annex to my letter 
to tell you of the tornado of to-day. The 
day began brightly; at 8 o’clock the oy 
began to darken, and a heavy rainfall 
seemed to threaten. At 10.30 the clouds 
seemed to rest on the roofs of the city; 
then a wind arose and swept away the 
lower clouds, leaving a broad band of dark 
green between the sky line and the black 
flying clouds above; then the storm struck 
us. Words will not describe its fury. 
The wind came from four points, but with- 
out the spiral force of the cyclone. Rain 
fell in an unbroken sheet, mingled with 
hail. The noise was deafening. The 
streets were soon rushing torrents, covered 
with floating débris. The air was full of 
flying missiles, loose boards, shingles, 
sheets of tin roofing, etc. It lasted some 
forty minutes, and then lulled to an ordi- 
nary storm. The sky is now clear. 
Twenty-eight people were killed, many 
are fatally hurt, and of course the whole 
fatality is not yet known. Our city is a 
city of mourning. The principal sufferers 
were the school-children. 
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PLEASANT WORDS FROM ILLINOIS, 


Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, of Galva, II1., is 
president of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, and also State Superintend- 
ent for Franchise for the W. C. 'T. U. In 
a circular which has lately been issued in 
her latter capacity, to the Temperance 
Unions of the State, she says: ‘Each 
Union ought to take at least one copy of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a most excellent 
suffrage paper published at 5 Park Street, 








Boston. There is no better paper in the 
country for suffrage news and interesting 
matter.” And in a private letter lately re- 
ceived from Mrs. Holmes, she adds, 
“Every week I wish the JOURNAL was in 
every home. ‘The end would be near if it 
was so.” ‘lo this we can only say grate- 
fully, Amen. 





— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’: Journal : 

Decoration Day was celebrated here 
with unusual lavishness of observance, as 
you have seen by the papers. Because of 
this display, and because of the difficulty 
of securing a hall, and the added disap- 
pointment in regard to Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall and other speakers who were ex- 
pected, the intended suffrage meeting was 
not held in this city. 

In reviewing the day, there were, how- 
ever, several significant incidents which 
showed that the recognition of woman in 
all departments of life is becoming ac- 
cepted us a matter of propriety. 
exercises of the evening at the Academy 
of Music, women had honorable places in 
the programme. Miss Annie Montague 
sang ‘Columbia,’ and Miss Georgiana 
Cayvan recited “The Revolutionary Up- 
rising.” 

In the procession—the largest we have 
had in many years—among the visiting 
posts of the G. A. R. was one from Penn- 
sylvania which bore on its flag the words: 
**Anna M. Ross.” It was a tribute, I was 
told, to the ministrations of one‘of the 
faithful nurses who served during the war. 
There was also a drum-corps of little girls 
at one point that attracted much attention. 
They wore pretty uniforms of scarlet and 
blue, and seemed unwearied by their long 
march. 

The veterans turned out in force, and 
among them no one attracted so much at- 
tention as Mrs. Howe. The story of her 
services during the war is a romantic one. 
Her maiden name was Edmunds. She was 
born in Hartford,Conn. Early thrown on 
her own resources, she adopted boy’s at- 
tire as a defence, and as a mode of secur- 
ing better payment for her work. She was 
earning a good living as a book agent 
when the summons to arms came. She at 
once went West, enlisted in a Michigan 
cavalry regiment, and during the whole 
war she served, sometimes as a spy, some- 
times as a soldier. In 1863 she published 
her book, ‘‘Nurse and Spy,” which I recol- 
lect reading with interest many years ago. 
In it she mentioned that she, several times, 
among the wounded on the battlefield, dis- 
covered women who were serving as sol- 
diers. She also knew one who had risen 
to the rank of lieutenant by honorable 
conduct. Mrs. Howe wore a habit of dark 
blue cloth ornamented with many decora- 
tions which she had won by her participa- 
tion in battles. She sat her horse well, 
and received a hearty greeting all along 
the line. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street, N. Y., June 1, 1886. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Margaret Sidney contributes an article: 
“Round the Family Lamp,” to the June 
Pansy. 

The Saturday Evening Gazette takes 
strong ground in favor of admitting the 
women medical students to the Boston 
City Hospital, and argues in their behalf 
with equal sense and spirit. 

Boston University Commencement took 
place on Wednesday, and must have been 
gratifying to the friends of the institution. 
Tremont Temple was crowded, and the 
orators of the day were heartily applauded. 

The admirable address of Frederick 
Douglass, which we give in full to-day, 
deserves to be printed for general circula- 
tion as a leaflet. A better statement could 
hardly be made of the principles of the 
woman suffrage movement. 

The sixteenth anniversary of Dickens’s 
decease will be celebrated at Boffin’s 
Bower (1031 Washington Street), June 9, 
and Miss Jennie Collins would be glad of 
co-operation from the friends of working 
girls, in making the celebration a success. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in his excellent 
remarks on the labor movement, at the 
Friday afternoon session of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, said: ‘We have 
granted the suffrage to almost everybody 
except the most intelligent of us—the 
women.” 

At the Woman Suffrage Festival, on 
Wednesday evening, the spirited speech of 
the Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Seattle, W. T., 
on the success of the movement in that far- 
off country, well deserved the enthusiastic 
and continued applause that it received.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

At the reunion of the alumni of the 
Theological School of Boston University, 
this week, Rev. Dr. Baldwin, who presided, 
introduced Rev. Annie H. Shaw as one of 
the number, to respond to a toast which 
gave her an opportunity to refer to wom- 
an’s right to be a minister. Her speech 
was heartily applauded. 
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The prize drill of the Chauncy Hall Bat- | 
talion took place at Winslow’s Skating 
Rink, May 28, and wasa brilliant affair, as 
usual. 

The Watchman says of Frederick Doug- 
lass’s lecture: “It was a noble and most | 
conclusive plea for woman suffrage, car- 
rying conviction to the minds and hearts 
of thousands.” 

The address on “‘Woman Suffrage vs. 
the Average Man,” which Mrs. J. R. Effin- 
ger delivered before the Illinois Conven- 
tion, has lately been repeated, by request, 
before the Bloomington Equal Suffrage 
Association, and is published in full in the 
Bloomington Daily Leader of May 28. 

The Chicago Health Board has begun 
suit against the dry goods firm of Mandel 
Bros. for violation of the ordinance which 
provides that seats must be furnished for 
women employed in mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishments. The penalty 
specified is not less than $5 nor more than 
$100 for each offence. 

The executive meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts was held in the Directors’ parlor of 
the N. E. Women’s Club, last week Friday. 
The chief events of the month were re- 
viewed, and arrangements were made for 
a basket picnic on the fourth Friday of 
August, at Lily Grove, Waltham. 

Mrs. Laura G. Fixen, Assistant National 
Superintendent of Foreign Work for the 
W. C. T. U., has started a bright little 
paper called “Gospel and Temperance 
Echoes,” published quarterly, and full of 
useful and interesting matter. It may be 
ordered from her at Albert Lea, Minn. 
One copy, 10 cents per year; 100 copies, a 
dollar a year. 

Six of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
children and grandchildren, now residing 
in France and England, sailed for the 
United States on the 26th, from Liverpool, 
in the steamer America. There will bea 
grand family reunion in Tenafly, N. J., 
about this time, when the English, French, 
and American flags will wave from the 
house-top. 

The eighteenth annual commencement 
of the Women’s Medical College of New 
York Infirmary was held May 28. ‘The 
following named ladies received their de- 
grees: Helen B. Carpenter, of Massachu- 
setts; Ellen G. Crum, Adelaide W. Peck- 
ham, and Sophia F. Unger, of New York; 
Anna L. Smith and Maria M. Venton, 
A. B., of New Jersey ; Virginia M. Davis, 
of Tennessee; Julia H. Lombard, of Mis- 
issippi. The addresss was delivered by 
Prof. Mary A. W. Faunce. 

Judge Lyon, the surrogate of Tompkins 
Co., N. Y., sustains the will of Mrs. Jen- 
nie McGraw Fiske, thus making Cornell 
University the residuary legatee of her es- 
tate, and securing to that institution prob- 
ably $1,500,000. She provided for her hus- 
band, Prof. Fiske, very handsomely by a 
bequest of $300,000, on which he is now 
living at Florence, Italy. One of the pa- 
pers accepted as valid by the court was an 
ante-nuptial contract, signed by Prof. 
Fiske, that, in consideration of Jennie Mc- 
Graw’s agreement to marry him, he agreed 
that she should have full control of her 
property as completely as if unmarried. 

A Pennsylvania correspondent wrote to 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL some weeks ago 
abouta Pittsburg man, who, it was alleged, 
escaped punishment for a criminal assault 
upon his own daughter, through the influ- 
ence of a fellow-member of the Grand 
Army. Our correspondent’s letter was 
copied into the Pittsburg Commercial Ga- 


| 
| 
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zette, and representatives of the Grand | 


Army are looking up the evidence. They 
say that if the statement can be substan- 
tiated, the man, whose name and post they 
now know, will be dishonorably dis- 
charged, as well as any one who used his 
badge to influence the grand jury. 





The Christian Union says, concerning 
Mrs. Thompson and the Louisville post- 
office: ‘‘Her reappointment brings to mind 
the suggestion which has been made, that 


| if all our third-class postoffices should be 


given to women, we should at once have 
civil service reform.” But why third- 
class postoffices particularly? Is the femi- 
nine mind supposed to be inadequate to 
the management of a first or second-class 
postoffice? 

The Peabody Reporter states that in that 
town “‘there are more than two million 
dollars’ worth of property upon which 
taxes are paid by women who have neither 
husband, father, son, or brother to repre- 
sent them. These women pay towards 
the support of our institutions more than 
$30,000 each year, yet have not one word 
to say as to its disposition. There are 
nearly two million dollars more owned by 
women in Peabody who have either hus- 
band, father, son, or brother, making the 
women in this town possess more than 
four million dollars—not a bad showing. 
Now it seems too bad that these women, 
if they wish, should not have a voice in 
the disposal of the more than $60,000 that 
they pay annually in taxes.” 

When Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore came be- 
fore the Court of Common Pleas, in Phila- 
delphia, to be admitted to practice there, 
Judge Biddle bad nothing to do but admit 
her, as she presented her certificate from 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. But 
he did it as ungraciously as possible. He 
still regarded the law as “a pursuit en- 
tirely unsuited to her sex,” and held that 
‘‘while a woman may doubtless perform its 
duties, as she may those of a soldier or 
sailor, yet we think she can only do so by 
a sacrifice of those qualities which it es- 
pecially behooves us all to cherish and 
protect.” But “sour solicitude is not for 
ourselves, but for her.” The oath of office 
was administered, and Judge Biddle said: 
‘*Ladies and gentlemen, we will now call 
the current motion list.” Mrs. Kilgore— 
who really ought to drop her pet name 
and write herself ‘*Caroline”—doubtless 
smiled sweetly at the judge’s relief of his 
masculine conscience. It is often very 
painful for aman to be shaken out of his 
vested privileges, and realize that the 
world is moving.—Springfield Republican. 

The Journal de Geneve lately announced 
that among the 361 students in the Univer- 
sity of Berne there are twenty women pur- 
suing the regular course for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. ‘‘This university,” 
says the Medical and Surgical Reporter, 
“has just conferred the degree of Ph. D. 
upon Mile. Lina Berger, of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, who passed an exceed- 
ingly brilliant examination. Two other 
ladies, one an American and the other an 
Austrian, took the degree of M. D. at the 
same time. ‘But even in places where we 
least expect it, the women are slowly gain- 
ing in honor and power. The University 
of Helsingford, in Finland, for example, 
has conferred the degree of M. D., after a 
very rigid examination, upon Mlle. Heykel. 
This is the first Finnish woman so honor- 
ed, and the occasion was duly noted. A 
grand ovation was given to the graduate 
by her fellow-students, who at the same 
time opened a subscription among the peo- 
ple of Helsingford for a fund to establish 
a scholarship in the university for young 
Finnish women who desire to become phy- 
sicians or surgeons. The ‘Rosina Heykel’ 
fund thus far isin a flourishing condition.” 


GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, ~ 


Has just received a four-button, embroidered 
Suede Glove ; Price 81. 
Six-button Mosquetaire Suede; Price 8 
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BY J. G, WHITTIER. 





Unnoted as the setting of a star 
He passed ; and sect and party scarcely knew 
When from their midst a sage and seer withdrew 
To fitter audience, where the great dead are 
In God's republic of the heart and mind, 
Leaving no purer, nobler soul bebind. 


nth aia 
WILD COLUMBINE. 


BY HELEN L. CAREY. 














Green hills sweep softly round these emerald vales, 
And far the blue sea lies, where fleeting sails 
Gleam whitely; over all the fair blue sky 

Drops golden looks of silent ecstasy. 

Peace lays her cheek upon the velvet sod, 
Where only feet light as her own have trod, 
And smiles the solemn wood—outbreaking quite 
To laughter, where the wild bloom gushes white. 
Upon high steeps, against the sky's deep tinge, 
Wild columbine has hung her scarlet fringe. 
Among the gray rocks of these little dells, 
O'erscattered brightly hang a thousand bells— 
A fairy choir that in the sunset flame 

Ring a wild tiny chime without a name, 


-- ~+oe —— 
A WIFE’S COMPLAINT. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 








IT love him! I love him with all my life, 
And I give him its choicest things; 

But he puts me into a gilded cage, 
And cripples my budding wings. 

I want to be all that a woman should be, 
But he has the narrowest views; 

I want to work and he wants me to play 3} 
And he tells me to do as I choose. 


To do as I choose? [I would choose to be 
Not a child, to be petted and dressed, 

But his friend,—on the terms of equal trust; 
Respected as well as caressed. 

He gives me a kiss, and he goes away, 
And that horrible office door 

Shuts out the face and the voice and the hand 
That charmed him a moment before. 


And if he’s troubled or sad or wrong, 
He tells me never a word; 

He likens me unto a summer flower, 
Or a delicate singing bird. 

If he’d teach me, | know that I could learn 
To work with him side by elle; 

And then I could hold my head up bigh, 
With a sterling womanly pride. 


And 80 I am jealous of him I love; 
Oh, jealous as jealous can be; 
For bis lordly aims and his growing plans 
Keep him afar from me. 
And I sit away by myself to-night, 
Dropping the bitterest tears 
That have moistened the cheeks that he left unkissed 
To whiten with cruel fears! 


*e 


THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 











They say there is a hollow safe and atill, 
A point of coolness and repose 
Within the centre of a flame, where life might dwell 
Unharmed and u dj, as in a lumi shell, 
Which the bright walls of fire enclose 
In breachless splendor, barrier that no foes 
Could pass at will. 





There is a point of rest 
At the great centre of the cyclone’s force, 
A silence at its secret source; 
A little child might slumber undistressed, 
Without the ruffle of one fairy curl, 
In that strange central calm amid the mighty whirl. 
So, in the centre of these thoughts of God, 
Cyclones of power, consuming glory tire,— 
As we fall overawed 
Upon our faces, and are lifted higher 
By His great gentleness, and carried nigher 
Than unredeeméd angels, till we stand 
Even in the hollow of His hand— 
Nay, more! we lean upon His breast— 
‘There, there we find a point of perfect rest 
And glorious safety ; there we see 
His thoughts to usward, thoughts of peace 
That stoop in tenderest love; that still increase 
With increase of our need ; that never change, 
That never fail, or falter, or forget. 
O pity infinite! 
O royal mercy free! 
O gentle climax of the depth and height 
Of God’s most precious thoughts, most wonderful, 
most strange! 
“For I am poor and needy, yet 
The Lord Himself, Jebovah, thinketh upon me!” 


2+ 
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A WIFE'S EXPERIENCE. 


“Look here, Fanny!” (in a mysterious 
undertone). 

**O Jessie, what it it?’ (in accents of 
the most intense curiosity). ‘*Not—white 
silk? Yes, I declare it is! White gros- 
grain silk! O Jessie, is it your wedding- 
dress ?” 

Jessie Laughton smiled, in a soft, exult- 
ant way. ‘Yes, Fanny, it is—my wedding- 
dress!” 

Mrs. Parsons’ eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
bloomed into delicate pink. What is there 
in the very mention of a wedding, or its 
accompanying paraphernalia, that so stirs 
the soul of all women, young and old? 
She took both Jessie Laughton’s hands in 
hers. 

‘Then it is so? You are really going to 
be married! And immediately?” 

“You have guessed it. Have I your 
good wishes, Fanny?” 

‘It is hardly necessary to ask that ques- 
tion, dear,” said Mrs. Parsons, fondly kiss- 
ing her. “I think George Liscombe will 
be a good and loving husband to you. 
But, Jessie”— 

“Well?” 

‘*There’s one stipulation that I think you 
ought to insist upon!” said Mrs. Parsons, 
uneasily toying with the ribbon of Jessie’s 
dress. ’ 





“Ought I to insist upon anything, Fan- 
ny?” 

**I should do it myself, Jessie, if I were 
to be married over again.” 

**Would you, dear? Well, then; tell me 
what it is.” 

“*T think, Jessie, you should have a sepa- 
rate allowance of your own. A separate 
purse, I mean,” explained Mrs. Parsons. 

**My dearest Fan, is not all that George 
has, my own? With all his worldly goods 
‘he me endows,’ don’t you know?” 

“Oh yes, it is all very well to talk,” 
nodded Mrs. Parsons. ‘But the church 
service and every-day experience are two 
very different things, and so you'll find 
them. Don't laugh, Jessie,” with a mist 
of tears clouding her own soft vision. 
**You—you don't know how humiliating 
it is to be compelled to sue humbly to your 
husband for every cent that you need for 
household uses.” 

‘Fanny, I can’t imagine such a thing!” 
exclaimed Miss Laughton. ‘I am sure 
George’ — 

‘*Neither did I imagine it, dear, before I 
was married. Mr. Parsons was the soul of 
generosity—indeed, I believe he is now; 
but—but—it seems as if his wife were the 
one person to whom his liberal impulses 
are sealed. It isn’t that he thinks me ex- 
travagant—but he wants an account of 
every penny expended—he criticises my 
management, and makes me feel myself a 
pauper before him. O Jessie, I can’t tell 
you how many times I have thought I 
should like to scrub, sweep—even take in 
washing, so as to get a little money of my 
own. Hush! there comes Alex, now. Re- 
member”—with a hurried, uplifted finger 
—‘‘all this is strictly confidential between 
us Perhaps I ought not to have spoken, 
but”"— 

‘*What is this little conspirator whisper- 


Parsons himself joined the conclave. ‘*And 
what is it I hear, Jessie, about this ap- 
proaching marriage of yours? Come, girls, 


Shall I have the pleasure of driving you 
both? I dare say a bride-elect,”’ glancing 
merrily at Jessie, ‘can always think of 
some pretty thing to buy in town; and as 
for Fanny here, she sits a great deal too 
steadily at her sewing, and I don’t choose 
that she shall lose her roses.” 

And Miss Laughton, looking into Alex- 
ander Parsons’s handsome face, thought, 
as she had thought many a time before, 
that if ever there was a model husband in 
the world, he was the property of her 
friend Fanny. 

“T can’t imagine,” she mused, **what has 
put this strange idea about money into her 
head.” 

So she married George Liscombe with- 
out the all-important stipulation which 
Fanny had suggested. 

At the end of two or three months, how- 
ever, Mrs. Liscombe took quite a different 
view of life from that which had illumina- 
ted the orbs of Miss Jessie Laughton. 
‘*George,” she said, one morning after a 
somewhat lengthened study of her ac- 
count-books, **I do wish you would give 
me a separate allowance of my own.” 
“You, little girl? A separate allow- 
ance!’ Mr. Liscombe dropped his news- 
paper and stared at her in genuine aston- 
ishment. ‘‘What in the world do you 
want of a separate allowance? Isn't what 
is mine yours also?” 

*Well—not exactly. It isn’t pleasant, 
George, to be obliged to ask you for every- 
thing I need.” 

‘*Whom should you ask, if not your own 
husband ?”’ he demanded, shortly. 

“I knew you were vexed when I wanted 
the five dollars to subscribe to the Domes- 
tic Mission Society yesterday,” said Jes- 
sie, sadly. 

“T thought it a little unnecessary, that 
is all.” 

**But how would you like it, George,” 
pleaded Mrs. Liscombe, “‘if I sat in judg- 
ment on every sum that you expend for 
charitable purposes? Or even for other 
purposes ?” 

“That’s quite a different thing, my dear. 
I earn the money. I’ve a right to spend it 
as I please.” 

“But, George, I always supposed that 
husband and wife were mutual partners in 
the domestic firm?” 

**So they are.” 

** hen why are not my rights—financial- 
ly speaking—the same as yours?” 

“You don’t understand, my dear. 
one who is the bread- winner” — 

“Oh yes, I know, but that is a mere 
empty distinction,” Jessie answered, with 
some irritation. 

“You must try to get that nonsense out 
of your héad, Jessie. An allowance, in- 
deed!” . 

And so Mr. Liscombe departed, some- 
what ruffled in his spirits. Jessie called 
after him: 

**You won’t give it to me, George?” 

**No, I will not.” 

The tears started into her eyes. For the 


The 





first time in her married life she remem- 


ing about?” a gay voice broke in, and Mr. | 


both of you; I have to go to Willettsville, | 
so I have ordered the double team of horses. | 





bered Mrs. Parsons’s admonitions with a 
pang of regret. 

‘After all,” she mused, ‘Fanny was 
right.” 

Mr. Liscombe’s meditations, however, 
were quite different. 

**Women are such fools!” he said to him- 
self. ‘**Why can’t Jessie be contented with 
what I choose to give her? Just now, too, 
of all times—though I couldn't very well 
explain that to her—when all my money 
is tied up in that great Ariposa railroad 
venture!” 

When he reached his office, two letters 
lay on the table. One contained the un- 
palatable news that several miles of the 
Ariposa railroad had been wrecked in a 
**wash-out,” and that the shares were not 
worth the paper they were printed on. 
The other, from a Buffalo lawyer, notified 
him that his wife, formerly Jessie Laugh- 
ton, had fallen heiress, through the death 
of a grand-uncle, toa fortune of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Bitter and sweet 
in one draught! Is it strange that George 
Liscombe scarcely comprehended his own 
emotions ? 

One thing, however, was clear. He was 
a poor man. Hereafter, his wife was the 
moneyed member of the firm. And it was 
not without remorse and trepidation that 
he remembered how, that very morning, 
he had declined to furnish her with the 
longed-for allowance. 

He went home and told Jessie all. She 
listened with surprise. She could not be 
expected to be very sorry, for she never 
in all her life had seen old Uncle Xeno- 
phon Laughton, but there was a troubled 
look on her sweet face. 

“But, George,—you have lost every- 
thing?” 

“Every cent I had in the world, Jessie.” 

**And [—isn’t this money yours as much 
as mine? this money of Uncle Xenophon’s, 
I mean?” 

**Not legally speaking, Jessie. Accord- 
ing to the present reading of the law, you 
are pecuniarily independent of me.” 

*That’s strange,” said Jessie, wrinkling 
her pretty brows. ‘But what am I to do 
with—let me see, how much is it ?—an in- 
come of six thousand dollars a year?” 

“IT don’t know, I am sure,” Liscombe 
answered, wearily. Jessie came up, and 
leaned her head against his shoulder. 

“George!” said she. 

*- Well?” 

**A thousand a year is all that I need for 
my little incidental expenses,” she said. 
‘*The other five thousand must be lodged 
in bank, subject to your check. Please di- 
rect that it shall be so.” 

“Jessie, do you mean to give me this 
money ?” 

‘*What else should I do with it, George? 
Aren’t you my husband? WouldI degrade 
you to the point of coming to me to ask 
for money when you needed ‘t?” 

He clasped her suddenly to his heart. 

“My noble little girl!” he said. ‘But I 
have not deserved this—I, who was un- 
willing to give you the pittance that you 
asked for!” 

And that was all that was ever said 
about Jessie’s allowance. 

Four or five years afterward, when the 
Ariposa railroad shares were up above par 
once more, and fortune smiled on George 
Liscombe’s various investments, he set 
apart one-half of his income. 

‘*For my wife,” he said. ‘Hereafter it 
is share and share alike in the firm of 
George Liscombe & Wife.”—Selected. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


The second parlor meeting under the 
auspices of the Maine Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was held on Wednesday evening, 
at the residence of Mrs. Dr. Walter Wood- 
man, No. 106 State Street. The president, 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, occupied the chair. 

The first address was given by Rev. Dr. 
Bashford, on ‘Historical Illustrations of 
the Beneficent Progress of Democracy.” 
Referring to the new book entitled **Tri- 
umphant Democracy,” he showed that the 
author had conclusively proved that the 
extension of suffrage among men had been 
denounced a hundred years ago, and that, 





| nevertheless, every prediction of its failure 


| 


| 





had been seen to be untrue. With the bal- 
lot came greater intelligence, power, and 
prosperity. The opponents of woman suf- 
frage predict direful evils if the ballot is 
given to the other half of mankind. But 
why shall we fear. since history shows 
the good effects of extension of suffrage 
among men? The working of woman suf- 
frage in Washington and Wyoming Terri- 
tories has converted many former oppo- 
nents. Dr. Bashford read several extracts 
from papers, formerly hostile, which show 
how prominent men who once feared 
woman suffrage, now heartily favor it. 
Mrs. E. 8. Osgood read a bright paper 
on ‘*The Influence of Suffrage on Women 
in the Home and Society.”” Men some- 
times say, ‘‘Why do you women want the 
ballot, since you are already ‘queens of 
society’? Let men see the long proces- 
sion of working women going to stores in 
the early morning in our great cities, and 





then ask if these are queens. Interest in 
history and politics will come with the 
ballot. Large-mindedness will not make 
women less noble in home and social life. 

Rev. John A. Bellows’ paper on ‘*Suf- 
frage and Education” was the closing one 
of the evening. Beginning with a fit quo- 
tation from Tennyson's ‘Princess,’ the 
paper showed that the call to vote is a 
summons to learn, The results of woman’s 
education in Vassar, Wellesley, and other 
colleges were dwelt upon, and wonder ex- 
pressed that Harvard can only have an 
“Annex.” 

The Rev. Dr. Weston, speaking from his 
long experience as a teacher, declared his 
conviction that women in colleges were 
equal and often superior to men. The ecry 
of ill-health is not well founded. It is the 
doing more than men, it is the demands of 
social life, and not of the regular college 
curriculum, which injures health. 

Dr. F. H. Gerrish spoke of his experi- 
ence as instructor in a school of medicine. 
The women students were able to pursue 
their studies thoroughly, and proved them- 
selves the peers of men. 

Mrs. J. F. Bashford spoke of her experi- 
ence at Wisconsin State University, and 
believed that the statistics prepared by the 
alumnw of several colleges, collated by 
Col. C. D. Wright, clearly showed that 
women may gain collegiate education 
without loss of health. 

Rev. Henry Blanchard was elected dele- 
gate to the New England Convention to be 
held in Boston during anniversary week. 

A public meeting will be held early in 
June, and several prominent gentlemen 
who have expressed sympathy with wom- 
an suffrage by letter will be invited to 


speak. 
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FORTY-FIVE-POUND GOWNS. 








There is much discussion of women's 
work in journalism going on just now. A 
private letter lately received from a young 
woman who married a New York journal- 
ist a few years ago, and who took up the 
same kind of work, has seemed to us worth 
printing. As this is done without permis- 
sion, the names have of course been al- 
tered or suppressed. But the letter, with 
its mingling of newspaper comment, ma- 
ternal interests, and aquatic sports, shows 
at least the many sidedness of the life that 
some of our young women journalists are 
leading. It also, incidentally, seems to 
strengthen one of the points made by Mr. 
Wm. H. Busbey, editor of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, in a paper which he lately 
read before the Illinois Woman’s Press 
Association. He said a woman generally 
found it harder than a man to pocket her 
individual opinions and write what the 
paper required. A high-spirited girl, he 
said, when called upon to write a fashion 
article, was apt to denounce bangs and 
high hats, and anything else she disliked, 
instead of simply describing the prevailing 
styles. The young woman whose letter is 
given below is so useful to her employers 
in other ways that her delinquencies in the 
fashion articles are overlooked. She says: 


“The longer I live in the city, the more 
I get disgusted with the average woman, 
and the more strongly, in my own mind 
at least, I base my desire for the ballot 
upon a belief in the educative use of re- 
sponsibilities. I don’t think a woman is 
usually born a fool, but it does seem as if 
in a large proportion of cases her training 
makes her very nearly one. My next-door 
neighbor, Mrs. White, has a little girl a 
few months younger than my Jimmy, and 
a dozen times more clever. When little 
Clara comes in to see me, she says: ‘See 
my pitty tucks in my new boo dess! My 
dess is like Shimmy’s, only you don’t put 
lace on Shimmy’s.’ Well, my boy couldn't 
get off a sentence as long as that to save 

is life; but I would rather he should stay 
the little stupid he is than begin his chatter- 
ing days with remarks about his clothes. 
I thank my stars he doesn’t know the dif- 
ference between a new dress and an old 
one, nor a dirty one and a clean one; and 
if he doesn’t like a mud-pie well enough to 
sit right down in the middle of it, no mat- 
ter what he has on, it won't be my fault. 
I have never scolded him when IJ found 
him flat in a mud puddle among the ducks ; 
and if he were a girl, I think I should push 
him in, to counteract possible hereditary 
tendencies. 

**T have to write occasional fashion arti- 
cles, you know; and I astonished a head 
modiste in a big New York establishment 
the other day by requesting permission to 
take a silk costume to the down-stairs 
scales and weigh it. Skirt, basque and 
wrap came to forty-five pounds, and it was 
only a fair average of the jet bedecked af- 
fairs that pass me every day on the street, 
—walking-dresses; not at all an extreme 
specimen. Some of the wraps themselves 
weigh fifty pounds, the clerks tell me. I 
never weighed so heavy a one myself. And 
the women who wear them are not the few 
fashionables, but the average city dames 
who buy at the big dry-goods establish- 
ments,—upper middle class folks who 
ought to be especially intelligent. I have 
not seen, in five months of travelling about 
among all our stores, a ready-made gown 
for sale with less than fourteen whalebones 
in it, and some of the waists have weights 
of shot hung about them to keep them 
down smooth, besides a stout band to fas- 
ten to a great hook upon the corset, to 
hold all firmly in place. They think I am 
an escaped lunatic because I refuse to 
think their gowns beautiful. One French 
madame, at the head of the biggest house 
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in the city. told me the last time I saw 

in her funny broken English, that [ wy,’ 
the only woman she knew who could d 

scribe her ‘confections’ accurately, ang the 
ouly one who did not care a fig aboy 
them. ‘Then she exemplified her opjnj . 
of feminine sincerity in general, by Offer 
ing. if 1 would write her up often, to at 
up her most exquisite ‘confections’ ee 
me, free of charge. Thank fortune 1 
shall soon be able to shuftle the fashion 
work off upon some other unfortunate 
The Daily Lantern is beginning to fing out 
that I can hold my tongue if I am bidden 
not to say that I believe in woman suffrage 
but that if it sets me at a fashion article. 
will get little out of me but a diatribe 
against fashions. 

“My Swedish girl, Ida, is an ardent tem. 
perance advocate, and ‘speaks in meeting’ 
sometimes. I gave ber a shock a little 
while ago, by telling her that she had po 
right to preach temperance so long ag she 
wore corsets. I got them off her, finally, 

“We enjoy the canve greatly, and | am 
developing some good hard muscles, Dr. 

— assured me last night that I wags 
also getting broader-shouldered. I think 
I am nearly twenty pounds heavier than 
when you saw me last, and very well, 

Jimmy is really getting fond of me, | 
never flattered myself until lately that | 
absorbed much of the little fellow’s affee. 
tions ; indeed, I don’t think he has ever had 
any to bestow. He has been the most per. 
fect little animal, the finest specimen of 
physical perfection, I mean, that I haye 
ever seen, always rosy, always good-na. 
tured, but without a sign of a heart; glad 
to play, thinking me quite an ideal ‘horsy, 
but not once a week condescending to af 
anybody lift him to her knee. His affee. 
tions are beginning to sprout a little now, 
though, and I really think he is going to 
be human in time. He has seemed to me, 
so far, a sort of masculine Undine. Clara 
says of him always, ‘Shimmy laughs; 
and his laughing is really his most promi- 
nent characteristic, ringing over the yard 
as long as he is awake. 

‘Our Suffrage Association meets this 
week. ‘The office knows that I am a rabid 
woman suffragist, and somebody or other 
is always wrangling over the subject with 
me. They encourage me to use all the 
space I want for suffrage news, as for any 
other kind of news. It is only when it 
comes to my editorial writing, where it is 
a matter of committing the paper to an 
opinion, that they begin to have objec. 
tions.” 


eee ———— 


A GOOD TRADE FOR WOMEN, 


‘There was a call lately for a new trade, 
adapted to the complexities of the modern 
city house,—that of the universal tinker. 
Now with an extension of the same idea 
into the woman’s kingdom, a correspond- 
ent sighs for a neighborhogd darner. Most 
of us would agree as to the convenience; 
but the correspondent was not perhaps 
aware that the system recommended is in 
practical operation in Paris. In the fami- 
ly where our home was when there, punc- 
tually one day in the week came la rac- 
commodeuse, and, having been established 
in a back room and given a cup of coffee, 
set to work on the ruin three children and 
an impatient man had wrought. She had 
for her pains her meals and twenty cents a 
day; and she had a clientele of nearly a 
dozen families, from whom she drew oc- 
casionally something beyond the daily 
franc. ‘To some she gave but half a day; 
but matters were so systematized that she 
was rarely without work. Very conven- 
ient the American boarder found her for 
the ripping and cleaning of old gowns and 
the darning of hose, which, in her devotion 
to the monuments of Paris, she had no time 
to touch. And, watching the cheery old 
woman over her task, she often thought 
what a relief a similar system would be to 
many an overtaxed American housekeep- 
er. For that is the point; itis a system 
and a recognized trade. This one belonged 
to the lowest class; but others, handy at 
lace and finer work, with a patronage of 
wealth, often make much more. And even 


a franc a day, with a good living thrown. 


in, was not to be despised. 

Since the reign of bric-a-brac set in, we 
have professional dusters in the cities. It 
should be comparatively simple to intro- 
duce also professional menders. Perhaps 
a difficulty would arise as to amount of 
payment, since the women who mend for 
their families do not roll in wealth, and 
even fifty cents a day might seem to them 
extravagance. And the sewing-woman 
who drags her life out on the same sum, 
boarding herself, would probably scorn 
less. But, once given her patrons, she 
might find her life both easier and more 
healthful; and the tired house-mothers, 
seeing the economy and the relief, would 
wonder why they did not do it before. Un- 
der the present system the thrifty women 
fret and tire themselves over the endless 
task; the sentimentally philanthropic aud 
the unthrifty give away, to the increase of 
poverty often ; and the old clo’s men profit 
by the improvidence of the bachelors and 
husbands. 

A little more co-operation everywhere 
would lighten women’s work. Here, for 
instance, in a town of two thousand in- 
habitants, one woman for years made her 
pin-money by weekly brewing of yeast for 
her neighbors. She has gone out of the 
business now, her husband objecting ; and 
the women are left lamenting the lost con- 
venience. Yeast is plenty at the grocery 
—patent yeast; but they all prefer the 
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emade when they can get it. So 
could they once get it, they would prefer 
the neighborhood mender. — Lippincott's 


azine. 
Mag a assis 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ErGENIE GranpEt—Tus Comepy or Human 
tire. By Honoré de Balzac. Scenes from 
provincial Life. Boston ; Roberts Bros. 1886. 


price $1.50. 

It is the peculiarity of genius to form a 
sivid conception of the world of persons 
and events, and to make it apparent to 
others. ‘Che picture of provincial French 
life, as Balzac paints it, is clear and definite. 
4 cynical realism is his most salient char- 
acteristic. ‘The great springs of human 


nature are self-interest in his men, and | 


sentiment in his women. Very little re- 
spect is shown for male human nature, yet 
pis men are sketched with masterly pre- 
cision, and are strikingly individual. For 
women, Balzac has a genuine reverence on 
the moral and affectional side, while he 
ives them little credit for mental origi- 
nality or independent thought. Eugénie 
Grandet is a heroine very noble and very 
French. She probably approaches nearly 
the author's ideal of what a woman is or 
ought to be. Her constancy, and devotion 
to family, affection, love, and duty are 
truly heroic. and redeem the otherwise 
sardonic tone of this worldly-wise and ter- 
ribly frank discussion of life and manners. 
H. B. B. 


Constance OF AcapiA. A Novel. Boston: 


Roberts Bros. 1886. 


This striking and picturesque story of 
the early settlement of Acadia is called 
“a novel.” It is questionable, however, 
whether the term ‘“‘historical romance” or 
“romantic history’ would not be its 
more proper designation. The work is 
a genuine contribution to American _his- 
tory, and also a valuable addition to our 
imaginative literature. A woman of sin- 
gular force and nobility of character, bat- 
tling with the most varied obstacles for a 
noble but impracticable ideal, is a spectacle 
as heroic and inspiring as *‘a brave man 
struggling with adversity.” The wild 
picturesque shores of the Bay of Fundy 
seem a fitting theatre for so fine a career, 
which makes the courts and camps of 
Europe seem tame and insignificant in 
conparison. Indeed, where on earth could 
be found contrasts more striking than 
those between Europeans and Indians, 
between the English Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and the French Jesuits 
of Canada, between the Huguenot Repub- 
licans of Rochelle and the Catholic Royal- 
ists of Paris? All these various elements 
intermingled in a fluctuating political 
drama on the stormy coasts of the North 
Atlantic and the Bay of Fundy. ‘There is 
nothing to indicate the name or sex of the 
author of this spirited narrative. 

H. B. B. 


Otp Satem. By Eleanor Putnam. Edited by 
Arlo Bates. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co, 1886. Price, $1.00. 


This is a brief collection of some re- 
markable papers which first appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly and the Spinnet. It 
describes old Salem, its quaint houses with 
oe, its shops, ‘‘dame-schools,” and 
“My Cousin the Captain,” the latter never 
before published. 

“Salem,” says the editor, ‘forms a sort 
of eddy, delicioysly shady and quiet, be- 
side the rushing stream of modern prog- 
ress, and the state of things existing there 
a score of years ago was similar to that 
which passed away acentury sincein more 
progressive commupities.”” Eleanor Put- 
nam came in 1869, a girl nine years old, to 
this quiet, half-rural, half-seaport town, 
with its grass-grown streets, and quaint 
mementoes of departed commercial great- 
ness. ‘Ihe fascination of the sea was 
strong upon her.” She grew up with a 
keener sympathy for the traditions, social, 
commercial, theological, and historical, 
than those to the manner born. With the 
insight of this sympathy, and with an artis- 
tic talent essentially her own, she caught 
the very genius loci and depicted it in these 
brief, charming papers. ‘Too brief, alas! 
since the hand that wrote them has already 
dropped the pen forever. But for that 
fact, this little book might well be noted 
as the dawning of a new star in the New 
England firmament of letters, and we 
might hope for a worthy successor of 
Hawthorne in Eleanor Putnam. As it is, 
we can but be thankful to her husband, 
who has so well edited the fragmentary 
materials at his command. Henceforth, 
the writer of these papers will be insepara- 
bly associated with the picturesque his- 
tory of her favorite locality, and be her- 
self another of its shadowy memories. 

H. B. B. 


MapamMg RoxLanp. By Mathilde Blind. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1886. Price $1. 


Marie Jeanne Phlipon was born in Paris, 
March 17, 1854, the child of a gay, vain, 
quick-witted, pleasure-loving shop-keeper, 
and of his wife, a woman of saintly purity, 
firm, gentle, and reserved. ‘The combina- 
tion of gualities thus inherited was a 
happy one. and it is to be regretted that, of 
seven children, this noble woman was the 
sole survivor. Her life was, doubtless, 
saved by the vigorous, kindly young coun- 
trywoman who nursed and reared her in 
Arpajon till she was two yearsold. There 
18 an amusing sketch of her various lovers, 
for one of whom she conceived a genuine 
enthusiasm, which he sadly disappointed. 
At the age of twenty she contracted a mar- 
rlage on the French principle of utility, 
With sentiment left out. M. Roland was 
twenty years her senior, a man of integ- 
rity, narrow, stern, and inflexible. Fortu- 
nately their opinions coincided, and as 
the drama of the revolution opened, they 
worked admirably together. They had 
one child, a daughter, to whom they were 
devotedly attached, but all private inter- 
ests were forgotten in their public duties. 
An enthusiastic adherent of the popular 
cause, Madame Roland became the central 








figure of the circle of idealistic statesmen 
—known as the Girondists—who for a time 
led and controlled the republican move- 
ment, only to be overwhelmed by its ex- 
cesses. Their unavailing protest was the 
signal for their proscription. Madam Ro- 
land shared their fate, and her husband. 
upon hearing of her execution, died by his 
own hand, saying: **[ do not choose to 
remain longer in a land polluted with 
crimes.” ‘The forty eventful years of this 
woman's life were crowded with incident. 
and associated with the greatest political 
and social revolution in history. The 
story is told with rare simplicity and pa- 
thos. How can political rights be refused 
to women, in the face of this noble exatn- 
ple of a woman in politics? H. B. B. 








+ oo 
PROFESSOR GOODWIN’S ARGUMENT. 


The fvllowing letter, from Professor W. 
W. Goodwin, of Harvard, was distributed 
to the members of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, previous to the vote on the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill this spring: 


It seems to me incredible that any one 
who appreciates the increasing gravity of 
the problem which municipal government 
in this country presents, can propose at 
this time to extend municipal suffrage to 
all the women of the Commonwealth. 

When the wisest minds are so sorely 
perplexed by the horde of evils which ig- 
norance and irresponsibility have already 
brought upon almost all our large cities, 
when the power of the State has to be 
invoked to save these cities from their own 
governments, it is little less than wanton 
recklessness to propose to more than 
double the number of voters, with the cer 
tainty of increasing largely the amount of 
irresponsible ignorance in the electorate. 
and with no hope of even balancing this 
by any addition of political wisdom. ‘The 
evil which is now so deeply felt, caused 
by the unwillingness of many of our best 
and wisest citizens to take part in polities, 
especially in city polities, would be in- 
creased tenfold if suffrage were extended 
to women. Even if I were disposed to fa- 
vor this scheme, I should be strongly de- 
terred by seeing that the great = + Mw 
of the intelligent women of my acquaint- 
ance, whose votes would bring us an ac- 
cession of political wisdom, would accept 
political duties enly on compulsion. No 
one can believe that the same repugnance 
to politics Would extend to the less intelli- 
geut women of the State. 

Indeed, it seems to be acknowledged 
that the only reason for this attempt to in- 
troduce woman suffrage just at this most 
dangerous point, where the warnings of 
experience are so plain, is the accident 
that here an entrance can be effected, it is 
supposed, without the tedious process of 
amending the Constitution of the State. 
We cannot doubt, I think, that we can de- 
pend on the wisdom of our Legislature to 
see the motive of this attack, and also to 
save us from the danger which it threat- 
ens. W. W. GoopwIn. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JACK’S RACCOON. 


We have a raccoon! 
two weeks. He is half Bob’g and half 
mine. . 

Mr. Brownhill caught him and tamed 
him, and then gave him to us. 

Papa says he is quite a superior man, 
and I think so too. (Mamma says that I 
must explain that I mean Mr. Brown- 
hill.) 

The raceoon is a perfect beauty; gray, 
with black rings on his tail, and his tail is 
a great bushy tail; and some black stripes 
on his body, and a sharp-pointed, black 
nose, and such bright eyes! ‘They are 
black, too, and they twinkle all the time. 
They twinkle so that Alice—she is one of 
my sisters—says: 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little coon! 
How your voice is out of tune. 


Every time I hear you speak, 
It is just a horrid squeak.” 


He does squeak, but [ don’t think it’s 
horrid, any more than the noise that her 
kitten makes. 

Well, he belongs to Bob and me togeth- 
er, as I told you; so one week he lives at 
our house, and the next week he lives at 
Bob's, and we are going to teach him a new 
trick every week. 

It is Bob's week now, andI miss him 
very much, though of course I see him 
every day. 

He knows some tricks already. 

You give him some snow, and he sits up 
and makes itinto snowballs, patting it 
with his funny little black hands (of course 
they are paws, but they really look like 
hands), till he makes it quite round and 
hard, and then he rolls it about, or else he 
throws it away, and looks at you to give 
him some more. 

He doesn’t like to have his feet wet, so 
when they get wet, he pats them against 
the wall until they are dry. 

He did that in mamma’s room one day, 
and left the marks of his feet all over the 
pretty pink paper; and mamma whipped 
him. But I don't suppose he knew that 
the paper was pink, or pretty, either. 

I love him very much, and he sits on my 
shoulder, for he is a young one, and not 
very big yet. 

You ought to see Tom, our great yellow 
cat, when Coon pulls his tail! He humps 
himself up and growls, and gets very an- 
gry. You see, he knows it isn’t a dog, but 
he doesn’t know what it is. 


We have had him | 





Bob has just been here. after I had writ- 
ten that; and oh! what do you think Coon 
has been doing at his house? 

Well, you see, he likes to go to sleep on 
the window-sill in the kitchen, where the 
sun shines in. Bob left him there, sound 
asleep, all curled up in a ball with his tail 
all over his nose; that is the way he 
sleeps. and he looks so funny, you can't 
think! 

By-and-by Bob’s mother came into the 
kitchen, and she saw that the door of the 
pie-cupboard, where she keeps the pies, 
was open. So she went to shut it; and 
she looked in, and there was Coon, sitting 
on the top shelf, with a pie in his hands! 

When he saw her, he dropped the pie, 
and it broke all to pieces on the floor, and 
he jumped right over her head, and ran off 
as fast as he could run. 

And Mrs. Taylor screamed, and Bob 
came in to see what was the matter, and 
Coon ran right between his legs and 
tripped him up, and he fell down on top 
of the pie. 

And then Mrs. Taylor looked at the other 
pies, and he had patted every one of them 
all round the edge, and there were the 
marks of his feet all over them. 

There were twelve pies; some of them 
were squash, and some were custard, and 
some were cranberry. 

She was very angry, and Bob shut up 
Coon in the wood-closet and came over to 
tell me about it, and [I don’t think I ever 
laughed so much in all my life.—./ack, in 
Youth's Companion. 





Hood’ I 
ood's Sarsaparilla 
Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E, Simmons, Coloes, N. Y, 
“T suffered three years from blood poison. 


I took Hood's Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the comlination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities, The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


* Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my pee. an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 

a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 

Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call fer 

the goade, which can be done up and returned in three 

days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
hades and Lace Curtains have never before been 

equalled in thie or any other country. 
aa Telephone number 7282. 





A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


~ DIRIGO 
e—) COFFEE 
: CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 














KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
Pl LLS 25 Cents a Box. 
The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
paper patterns by using the 
CREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sen 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 
G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 
For the Relief and Cure of 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF Coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
ABOUT TO MAKES 
their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. very lining tried on at our 
178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 





HEWINS & HOLLIS 


a ay invite the attention of Ladies to their 
Spring Importation, just opened, of 


LONDON MADE WATERPROOF CLOAKS 


in many new and beautiful patterns. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
HAMILTON PLACE. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-TANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 











Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


ombination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-eewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. We FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Black well. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffr: for Women, No. ., by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. - . ed 


Lat Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
e. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 


Teaches Possible Painless 
nancy and Parturition. Trea’ 


upon Dys ia, Neuralgi 

Constipation, “Bilious: 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., etc. 

MOST POPULAR 


LADIES’ MANUAL. 
forEvery “The very best book that 
We can be put in the hands of a 

oman, girl or woman.” 
Sample 


2]. AGENTS. 
Very best terms to ® Free. 
FOR GIRLS. Sape'seset face Si es: 
PRIMITIVE Dr. W. F-EVANS. 9139, Complete 
MIND-CURE one practice ot the Mina Cure 
cinaias ot HEALTH 222: FREE! 


SANITARY PUBLISHINC CO., 
6) LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinol@e. 











A Book 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction consists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For Course of Lectures.......scsesceceeseess 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance).....+.seeeee0 ¥ 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...-+.ss.seeeesees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part 00 
Graduation Vee... cccccccccscce covccccccccce 

For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY-W. TUOE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it fully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 

hing her pati how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
pal. ‘ar as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, BP 6, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired. 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. D., 
Pepperell, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
firet in this — to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 




















. . °o . . 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Maas. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. lst.; ending May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lenares, Quisnes’ 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD Hl. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about bh 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 


and - colleges. fos graduation fully equal to con- 
Prof, Wm. 


Prof. Wi ; Bytord, A.M.,M.D., President, 
rmati: announcement 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., bax. _ 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Youn 
Women. Offers a full ty ay wd with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No 
vember. For catalogue address the neipal, 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


Graduate of Swarthmore College, Bost I 
and p Baa College, Ceniride Boctena” 


RED CLOVER 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posi- 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 


Mrs. E. P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association opened Tuesday 
afternoon, May 25, in the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Toledo, O., with pray- 
er by Rev. Dr. J. A. P. McGaw and music 
by Miss Jeanie Baldwin and Mrs. Cole. 
Mrs. Frances M. Casement, the president, 
occupied the chair. 

The minutes of the last Annual Conven- 
tion were read by the secretary, Miss Mary 
P. Spargo. A committee, consisting of the 
following named ladies to receive the cre- 


dentials of the delegates was appointed by 
the president: Mrs. Clayton and Mrs. 
Cole, Painesville; Mrs. Eliwell, Willough- 


by. 

Mrs. Judge Caldwell, of Cleveland, 
made the opening speech, reviewing the 
causes which lead women to desire wider 
opportunities, and referring to the Toss 
suflragist of Ohio, the late Mrs. Frances 
D. Gage, lovingly remembered as “Aunt 
Fanny.” 

Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 
spoke in the interest of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 

The president then appointed the follow- 
ing committees: On resolutions, Mrs. O. 
G. Peters, Columbus; Miss Dr. Baldwin, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, Toledo; 
Mrs. H. Brush, Elyria; Mrs. Caswell, Ge- 
neva. On finance, Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
Bushnell, Cleveland; Mrs. Mary Eck, To- 
ledo; Mrs. Webster, Oberlin; Mrs. Char- 
ter, Chardon; Mrs. Crane, Painesville. 
Mrs. O. G. Peters, of Columbus, was made 
auditor. 

Mayor Forbes delivered a pleasant ad- 
dress of welcome. Mrs. O. G. Peters re- 
sponded with an original poem, which 
was very favorably received. 

The president, Mrs. F. M. Casement, 
then delivered the annual address. In ad- 
dition to the eight suffrage societies re- 
ported at the last annual meeting, new 
ones have been formed during the year at 
Oberlin, Elyria, Geneva, and West Farm- 
ington. Mrs. Casement saw good grounds 
for encouragement in the work. She re- 
viewed the arguments for woman suffrage, 
and suggested means by which the organ- 
ization might be strengthened. 

Mrs. Elwell reported for the Equal 
Rights Association of Willoughby, Mrs. 
Williams for that of Kirtland, and Mrs. 
Babcox for that of Geneva. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The church was filled at the evening ses- 
sion. Mrs. Heman D. Walbridge gave a 
recitation. Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of In- 
dianapolis, delivered her able lecture, 
“Should Women Vote?” Mrs. Perkins 
made a brief appeal for funds while the 
collection boxes were passed. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The early part of the morning was oc- 
cupied by meetings of the delegates and 
various committees, that on resolutions 
reporting as follows, after the Convention 
had been opened by prayer by Mrs. Per- 
kins: 


Resolved, Tliat, as a State organization, we 
discard all allegiance to factions and work as 
nearly as possible in harmony with any and 
all organizations that have for their object the 
enfranchisement of women. 

Resolved, That, as women of Ohio, while striv- 
ing to secure the exercise of our political rights, 
we are prompted by a deep sense of duty, which 
impels us to persevere in our work until we have 
attained the end in view—perfect equality before 
the law. 

Resolved, That, while we work for political 
liberty and equality for all, we also work earnest- 
ly for the ~~ education of the young; that 
we labor to impress upon the rising generation 
the fact that moral purity is as necessary to the 
highest development of the mind in one sex as in 
the other; that, as mothers, the moral purity and 
excellence of our sons is as dear to us as that of 
our daughters. 

Resolved, That we heartily rejoice in the White 
Cross movement in our country, and bid a God- 
speed to all who would right the wrongs of wom- 
anhood. 

Resolved, That we extend our warm sympathy 
to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
workers, so far as they advocate the ballot for 
women. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the action 
taken by Senator H. B. Payne, in recent de- 
bate in the United States Senate upon the ad- 
mission of Washington Territory; and we will, 
in future, use every honorable means to persuade 
our representatives to encourage woman suffrage. 

Resolved, That we will work more earnestly in 
future to interest the working women in the 
cause, as the ballot in their hands means equal 
pay for equal work in their vocation as bread- 
winners. : 

Resolved, That the discords in our large cities 
present a thoughtful lesson to the women of our 
country, there is imperative need of better influ- 
ence in politics, women are the reserved force of 
the nation, and they would be instrumental in 
bringing peace, order, and good will as moral 
factors in our civilization where confusion now 
prevails. 

Resolved, That to the mothers working for the 
best interests of their children and the home does 
this cause especially appeal. For only as they 
can control the laws can they effectively accom- 
plish their God-given mission. 

Resolved, That this Association make use of 
all such means as may be thought most effective 
to increase the number of local organizations and 
of individual workers throughout the State. 


Mrs. Brush reported for Elyria, Mrs. 
Charter for Chardon, Mrs. Sarah L. Wil- 
liams for Toledo, Mrs Darrow for Paines- 
ville, and Mrs. Webster for Oberlin. 
Papers were read by Mrs. Mary G. Wil- 
liams, of Kirtland; Mrs. E. 8. Caswell, of 
Geneva; and Mrs. C. K. Farr, of Chardon. 
Mrs. Farr’s paper, entitled **Freedom for 
Women,” is to be published in pamphlet 
form. Miss Caroline A. Huling spoke in the 
interests of the Woman’s Tribune. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Papers were read by Mrs. Brush, of 
Elyria; Mrs. Mary Eck, of ‘Toledo; Mrs. 
Cc. C. Sweezey, of Painesville: and Mrs. 
Lizzie H. Neft, of Cleveland. Mrs. C. A. 
Bushnell reported for the Western Re- 
serve Club, of Cleveland, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coit for Columbus. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Frank J. Scott and Mrs. Per- 
kins. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


There was a large attendance. Mrs. 





Howe's “Battle.Hymn of the Republic” 
was sung by Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, of 
Cleveland, and the chorus by the audience. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving gave a 
recitation. The orator of the evening, 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, president of 
the American Woman Suffi Associa- 
tion, was then introduced, and spoke on 
‘*Equality to Man and Woman.” The To- 
ledo Commercial says, ‘‘Although the ef- 
fort necessarily reviewed much that has 
already been said by suffrage advocates, it 
was highly interesting and pointed,and the 
speaker has a splendid voice for lecturing. 
He began with a plea not only to honor 
women, but to be just to them, and allow 
them the rights ordained for them by 
nature and taken from them by man. The 
gospel of slavery has seen its day, and in 
the future we are bound to have fairness 
and equality. Mr. Foulke referred to tax- 
ation without representation, the cause of 
the war for independence, but to which 
women now submit. As our government 
is styled a representative form of govern- 
ment, all should have a voice in its man- 
agement. We do not profess to be mod- 
ern Galileos, Fultons, or Darwins, but we 
claim to be right, and have proofs of the 
correctness of our views. ‘The time has 
been when to espouse the cause of woman 
suffrage meant ridicule, but that era has 
passed, and those opposetl to us must now 
argue and back their assertions by some- 
thing actual and detinite. They say wom- 
an has all the rights she needs, but who 
knows what privileges she needs more 
than herself? Do Il know my wife’s needs 
as well as she herself knows them? ‘Then 
some remark that woman has influence at 
home with her husband, son, or brother, 
and can in a measure control his vote. 
Would men be content with this influence, 
and be deprived of the right to vote? Why, 
it would be like taking one’s overcoat from 
him and expecting him to thank you for 
leaving his coat. Again, they bring up 
the charge that women cannot fight. If 
fighting and voting are to be considered 
together, and the former regarded as a 
test for the latter, you should disenfran- 
chise all aged and decrepit men and cow- 
ards who dare not fight. Then military 
despotism is the highest form of govern- 
ment, and we drift back to the glorious 
days of pagan Rome, when might symbol- 
ized manliness, and you have your ideal 
administration. If intelligence is to dis- 
place brute force, you must allow women 
to vote, no matter if but one of them asks 
the right. Girls and boys are equal, and 
women should have as unlimited a sphere 
as ourselves. Just as the social world 
moves forward, the rights and status of 
woman come nearer the status of man’s 
liberties and freedom. Mr. Foulke then 
cited the methods of treatment of women 
in barbarous countries, and closed his ora- 
tion as he began it, with an eloquent appeal 
for equality in the rights of man and wom- 
an.” 

A despatch expressing sympathy with 
the aims of the Convention was received 
by Mr. O. G. Peters from Judge Gale of 
Columbus. 


The election of officers took place Thurs- 
day morning. The friends who kindly 
forwarded to us the Toledo papers report- 
ing the first two days of the Convention, 
did not send any containing the report of 
thelastday. Hence the final proceedings, 
with the list of officers, cannot appear till 
next week. 
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THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Chicago is above all others the city of 
women’s clubs,—Emerson, Martineau, 
Browning Clubs; clubs for the study of 
French, German, and English literature; 
clubs large and clubs small; clubs week- 
ly and monthly and fortnightly. One of 
the oldest, largest, and most influential of 
these clubs is the Chicago Women’s Club, 
which has just entered on its tenth year 
with a membership of one hundred and 
ninety-six, and an average attendance of 
about a hundred. Some features of this 
club seem worthy of special notice. 

The Chicago Women’s Club distributes 
its work among six committees, to some 
one of which each member must belong. 
These committees bear the names respec- 
tively of ‘‘Home,” ‘Reform,’ ‘*Philan- 
thropy,” ‘‘Education,” ‘Art and Litera- 
ture,” and ‘*Philosophy and Science” com- 
mittees. The club is fortnightly in its 
meetings, and each meeting is under the 
charge of one of the six committees, which 
selects the theme for the essay, appoints 
the essayist, and has charge of the discus- 
sion which follows. Some of the subjects 
written upon and discussed during the past 
year have been as follows: 

By the Home Committee: ‘*The Effect 
upon the Home of the Enfranchisement 
of Women,” and ‘‘Are Women Responsi- 
ble for the Tone of Public Sentiment?” 

By the Committee on Education: ‘The 
Ethical Culture Movement,” and “The 
Value of Superstition as a Therapeutic 
Agent.” 

By the Reform Committee: ‘Some Re- 
form Ideas in Connection with the Higher 
Education of Women.” 

By the Committee on Philanthropy: 
“Women and Money,” ‘Problems of the 
Street,” and ‘tHow can we Free Society 
from the Criminal Classes ?”’ 

Nor do the different committees feel that 
their work is done when they have pre- 
sented to the club wise theories and dis- 
cussed them ably. Just here is thé char- 
acteristic feature. The Committee on Edu- 
cation puts its theories to practical test by 
undertaking to have the truancy laws, 
which had become a dead letter in the city, 





enforced. The Art and Literature Com- 
mittee maintains study-classes in different 
lines of work. The Home Committee is 
just now taking steps which look to the es- 
tablishment of a training-school for ser- 
vants, and a registration and graded table 
of wages for the same; while the Reform 
and Philanthropy Committees have won 
an enviable place before the public by the 
efficient way in which they have taken 
hold of some needed reforms. For in- 
stance, it was ascertained that seven hun- 
dred girls and women were sent monthly, 
by day and by night, to the jails and po- 
lice stations of the city, in charge wholly 
of men, the employees often of political 
cliques and rings, and wholly unfit for 
such charge. In these jails and police sta- 
tions the moral, as well as physical condi- 
tions were found to be often the very worst. 
The Committee set themselves the task of 
remedying these evils. Of course they 
were opposed and thwarted, wherever pos- 
sible, by the ring politicians, who did not 
wish their rule interfered with, especially 
by women. But they have succeeded in 
putting a day and a night matron into each 
of the jails where women are confined, 
and into four police stations, with a city 
enactment that all women and girl cul- 
prits shall be sent to these. 

Then they learned that the moral and 
physical conditions at the County Insane 
Asylum were not at all superior to those 
of the jails and police-stations, but were 
such as ought to bring disgrace upon those 
having it incharge. While the public ap- 
propriations for its support were ample for 
the necessities and comforts of the inmates, 
one-half of them were afflicted with scurvy 
from insufficient and unwholesome food- 
supplies; and the provision made for at- 
tendance, medical and otherwise, upon 
the women patients was simply abomina- 
ble. The Committees began an agitation 
for reform—of course in the face of bitter 
opposition on the part of those in power. 
They agitated the subject through the pub- 
lic press; they petitioned county officials ; 
and finally they carried their protests and 
petitions to the State authority by me- 
morializing the Governor, and succeeded 
in getting an investigating committee ap- 
pointed by him. Then for weeks they at- 
tended daily upon the work of this investi- 
gating committee to see that no dark cor- 
ners were covered up, no unwarranted 
practices whitewashed. Thus they suc- 
ceeded in establishing every one of their 
charges against the management, and in 
bringing about radical reforms in food 
and in various other physical necessities 
and comforts, obtained the appointment 
of trained nurses, and lastly, the appoint- 
ment of a woman physician to have charge 
of the women patients. 

Is not here a precedent which every 
woman’s club in the country might well 
copy? What areformatory and uplifting 
power the thousands of women’s clubs 
scattered all over the country would be- 
come, with such a practical heneficence 
side added! Then would self-culture cease 
to be mere selfish culture. Especially 
might not our church clubs and study 
classes wisely follow the example of the 
Chicago Women’s Club in turning their or- 
ganizations partly into beneficent and re- 
formatory activities, and not limiting them 
to the intellectual and social sides of in- 
dividual and church life? 


THE PUNDITA RAMABAI IN BOSTON. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Doubtless the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL would have been strengthened 
in their desire to work for woman’s ad- 
vancement, could they have heard the elo- 
quent pleas for their sex which the Syrian 
woman Layyah Barakat and the Brahmin 
widow Pundita Ramabai made in English 
at the recent meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions held in Boston. 

It is always a privilege to hear in one’s 
own tongue such evidently heart-felt pleas 
from those born into other languages and 
customs. But to me it is more than a 
privilege, it isa cause for wonder. It is 
one thing to talk in a foreign language in 
calm moments when thought is supreme; 
and it is another to eloquently pour out, 
in the same, those deep feelings which, at 
the, best one’s own language can but feebly 
express. Hence I look with wonder upon 
such an one as Layyah Barakat, who, 
gifted with true Oriental feeling and imag- 
ination, can stand for an hour, as she did, 
and, before a large audience, plead not only 
for her countrywomen, but for the whole 
world. She had no written words, and 
made no show of studied effects, but her 
talk was effective and inspiring. She was 
tender in picturing the woes and needs of 
her people, and courageous enough to say 
that if American women, no matter to 
what church or organization they belong- 
ed, shut their hearts against the work 
of caring for their down-trodden sisters in 





any corner of the world, they were as 


much heathen as any that she knew; in- 
deed, more so, since they lived in the 
shadow of the gospel. Her thrilling use 
of her own startling experiences, added to 





a liberal Christian spirit which makes de- 
nominations, organizations, and even self, 
subordinate to the love of God as revealed 
in the Gospel, is the great secret of her 
power. She is herself a visible fruit of 
missionary work. ‘Through her earnest- 
ness and eloquence she is yet to be a bless- 
ing to her countrywomen and others. 

When Pundita Ramabai, in her pathetic 
description of the women of India, said 
that a woman in being able to read and 
write was immediately supposed to be un- 
sexed, she revealed the enormity of the 
prejudice to be removed and of the work 
to be done. While she had great respect 
for the sacred books of India, she truly 
felt, both from her own experience and 
from her observation of what the mission- 
aries had done for Hindu women, that the 
Christian religion was the one which could 
do the most for their elevation. She saw 
in that the great hope for the future of her 
sex. In good, clearly-spoken English, she 
appealed strongly to the American women 
for their help and sympathy, at the same 
time expressing thankfulness for what 
they had already done. As a converted 
Brahmin widow, she could not thank them 
enough for the freedom she now enjoyed. 

The good, quiet work which the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions is doing under the 
effectual management of its president, 
Mrs. Albert Bowker, and her assistants, 
cannot be fully known. It is reaching 
down-trodden women in remote places 
which no other organization could do so 
effectively. Its public meetings are man- 
aged with an eye to bringing out original 
and interesting information concerning 
women in foreign countries. Its little 
publication, ‘*Life and Light,” aids mate- 
rially every one who is interested in the 
historical development of women. For 
through the letters from original sources 
one sees not only customs and innate feel- 
ings of many different peoples, but also 
many a woman turned in the direction of 
that kingdom whose perfect freedom is 
still the goal of our more enlightened en- 
deavor. 

In whatever organization or direction 
one’s natural abilities may find an outlet 
for helping woman, the warm, true heart 
will wish a God-speed to the Woman’s 
Board of Missions. This, perhaps, may 
prove the seed-sower par excellence, when 
we take in at a glance the whole world of 
heathendom. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
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WOMEN IN THE WAR. 


QUINCY, JUNE 1, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A memorial service in honor of woman’s 
work in the civil war was held in Quincy, 
on the evening of May 31, under the 
auspices of the Quincy Woman Suffrage 
League. 

Mr. H. M. Sylvester made an address 
upon **Women in the War,” which was 
followed by a few remarks by Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Claflin, the reading of letters re- 
lating to the work of Quincy women dur- 
ing the war, and of appropriate selections 
in prose and poetry, closing with Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s beautiful poem upon the decora- 
tion of a woman’s grave. 

The meeting was well attended, and was 
much appreciated by those present. 

A. A.C. 








For Hovse CLEanine, there is nothing to 
compare with James Pyle’s Pearline. It does 
the work in half the usual time without soap or 
anything else. Sold by all grocers, but beware 
of counterfeits. 





THREE reasons why every one needs, and 
should take Hood’s Sarapariiis in the spring :— 

lst: Because the system is now in its greatest 
need. Hood’s Sarsaparilia gives strength. 

2d: Because the blood is sluggish and impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies. 

3d: Because, from the above facts, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will do a greater amount of good now 
than at any other time. Take it now. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 

A lady desires a position as Companion to a 
young lady, an aged person, or will take charge of an 
r 


nvalid and give massage treatment. No objection to 
Address R. 8. C., Woman’s Journal 





travelling. 
ce. 





Buttonholes made in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 535 
Washington Street, Room 4, 





SAMPLE CAKE 


Cobb’s Complexion Soap with a Treatise on the Hair, 
Teeth and Skin, mailed for 8 cents in postage stamps. 
A. H. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 33 Batterymarch 8t., 
Boston, Mass, 








THE 


ABERDEEN 


PARLOR SUIT in best im- 
». ported Sultan Plush, adapt- 
> ed to modern houses in size 
"$f and style, would sell quick- 
B . t $125 in Retail stores. 


PRICE, $95. 


Bargains in Antique Oak, Mahogany and Cherry 
Chamber Sets for Oash. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., Manufacturers, 


569 Washington Street, 
OPP. PRAY’S CARPET STORE. 

















“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSI0Q 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with 

means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System," a 
a collegate or musical education. Send for oue—Paat 


— a 
“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.» 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Gu 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, Mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know], 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N.Y. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with s 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and An 

‘en professors and Swenep ene teachers ; Library 
Observatory, sabersteey useum and Scientific Co)! 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy. 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian’ 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old Germap— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology ang 
Botany. Instraction given in Philosophy and Physics, 
Weil-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr, 
Sargent’s apparatus. Apopestions for the fellowshj 
given next ed in Greek, English, Mathematics, He 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early date, 
For Program, address as above. 


LADIES 


Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 

478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place, 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY$ 673 Washington 

Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats cleansed 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles, 
New patterns received daily. 
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Every-Day Religion. 


CONTENTS. 

How To MAKE THE Most or Lire.——TuHe Fayny 
IN HEAVEN AND Eartu.——THE RELIGION WuHica 
Passes AWAY, AND THAT WHICH ABIDES.——Ex. 
PHASIS I¥ RELIGION AND LIFE.——SPEAKING THE 
Truts in Love. ——UNTRANSLATABLE WoRDs.—— 
THe Duty or BEING UNFASHIONABLE.——VoOL. 


UNTARY AND AUTOMATIC MORALITY. —~ Tree 


AND Fase MANLINESS.——THE RUDDER, Com. 
Pass, CHART, AND Sars iN MAN.——MORAL Mis- 
ALLIANCES.——MEN's SINS GOING BEFORE AND 
AFTER THem.——Every “Now” THE Day or 
SALVATION.—-STANDING IN THE DooRWay-—— 
Four Kinps or Prety.——Wu#Hat WE Possess 
AND WHat We Own.——Wuaat WILL Make Us 


GENEROUS ?——PoOWER AND Aim.——Vis INER- 


TL®£ IN NATURE AND LiIFE.——~—THINK OF Goop 





Tunes, NoT oF Bap THines.——Ta#E SIN WHIcH 
Besets Us, AND THE Goop wuicn HeELPs Us. 
——Tue Goop SA¥ ARITAN.——BEGINNING AT THE 
Rient Enp.——Tue HEAVENS AND HELLs oF 
THE PRESENT LIFE.——MORAL MECHANICS AND 
Dynamics. —— TRANSITION PERiops. —— Lost 
OPPORTUNITIES. Tue Eruics oF THE BaLiort.- 
Box.——TueE BIBLe A PANORAMA OF LIFE. 
MORNING “Their reading would do much 
STAR.| to ennoble our daily lives. They 
speak words of soberness and 
love. The style is pure, simple 
and winning.” 
METHODIST “Clearly Written in a popular 
ITINERANT, | #4 captivating style, with an 
abundance of illustration and sug- 
gestive thought, it makes a volume 
| of deep interest.” 
. 
LUTHERAN “Tt is full of practical moral les- 
QUARTERLY, | £008 for every-day life. Their in- 
fluence cannot be otherwise than 
healthful and helpful.” 
“Tt is a book to read in silence, 
GOSPEL or to the family group, in the as- 
BANNER.) gurance of receiving light and 
warmth from its helpful pages.” 
BOSTON “Clearness of thought, purity 
COURIER. of sentiment, directness of pur- 
pose, simplicity of diction and 
elegance of style, make the vol- 
ume a remarkable one, and one 
which takes a high place among 
the didactic works of the time 
The present volume is full of the 
richest and most helpful thought.” 








*,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 
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WHITTEMORE? DGE DRESSING 
[As it will NOTINJURE them| 


Bottles hold DouBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CO., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street. 
And first-class dealers generally. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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